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ARAMEANS, ARAMAIC, AND THE BIBLE’ 


RAYMOND A. BOWMAN 


N THE introduction to his admirable 
| commentary on Daniel, Professor 
Montgomery was quite justified in 
1927 in remarking: “Aramaic is still 
treated as a luxury and exotic in the 
study of the Old Testament and, one 
might add, the New Testament.’” In 
general, the situation today remains un- 
changed. We still have no good grammar 
of biblical Aramaic available for use in 
theological seminaries, and courses in the 
subject are offered infrequently. Within 
recent years there has been heated contro- 
versy concerning Aramaic and the Bible, 
but it is frequently apparent from the 
discussions that the participants in these 
debates have but little understanding and 
appreciation of the place of Aramaic in 
the ancient world. Indeed, one of the by- 
products of research in Aramaic is the 
startling but distressing discovery that 
not only laymen but also most graduates 
of theological seminaries (some of whom 
have given considerable time to the 
study of the Bible) are ignorant of 
' This article, in essentially this form, was read as 
the presidential address before the Midwest Branch 


of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis at 
the University of Michigan on April 18, 1947. 


*J.A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Book of Daniel (New York, 1927), p. 15. 
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the third great language in which a por- 
tion of the Bible was originally written.* 
Hebrew they have heard of, and Greek 
too, but Aramaic cannot be placed. Re- 
cently the general public has been edu- 
cated somewhat to identify Aramaic as 
“the language of Jesus,” but there re- 
mains a haziness about Aramaic in the 
minds of many otherwise competent 
biblical scholars. 

Blame for the neglect of Aramaic does 
not lie entirely with biblical scholarship. 
To be sure, the importance of the study 
of Hebrew and Greek, languages in which 
huge sections of important material are 
found, has dwarfed the study of Aramaic, 
in which language the Bible has com- 
paratively little to offer. But biblical 
Aramaic is only part of the mass of 
Aramaic material; for the language shares 
a place with Assyrian, Greek, Latin, and 
French as an important international 
language of diplomacy and commerce. 
Hebrew is tremendously significant for 
its biblical association, but Aramaic was of 

* In addition to the major Aramaic passages (Dan. 
2:46-7:28; Ezra 4:8-6:18, 7:12-26; the glossated 
Jer. 10:11; and two quoted words in Gen. 31:47), 
there are numerous other isolated Aramaic words 


and many traces of Aramaized Hebrew in the Old 
Testament 
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even greater signficance as a cultural 
medium in the ancient Near East. Extra- 
biblical material is often fragmentary, 
widespread geographically, all too fre- 
quently published poorly and in places 
sometimes inaccessible to Bible students, 
and in its content it is of a nature not 
likely to attract and hold the interest of 
the Bible scholar. There have been but 
few with enough concern about the sub- 
ject to assemble some of its scattered ele- 
ments and attempt to re-read history and 
biblical literature in the light of Aramaic 
materials.‘ Certainly, if this were done 
and made available, we would have some 
common ground for discussing biblical 
problems in both Old and New Testa- 
ments, where Aramaic language is in- 
volved. The heat of controversy might 
then be reduced to a mere simmer in the 
broader knowledge of Aramaic in history. 

Part of the difficulty in the study of 
Aramaic lies in the fact that the language 
is usually not definitely tied to any single 
national or ethnic group. Most Aramaic 
we possess Was not written by Arameans 
or within any particular Aramean state. 
The specifically ‘‘Aramean’’ kingdoms 
that we know were all relatively small 
and rather unimportant politically, and 
most of them were located in areas as yet 
but poorly worked by archeologists. The 
influence of the Aramaic language has 
been out of all proportion to the political 
importance of the people who spoke it, 
for Aramaic soon became a cultural ele- 
ment at home almost everywhere in the 
ancient world. 

Who were the Arameans? As is fre- 
quently the case, the mists of antiquity 
cloak their beginnings, and their prelit- 
erate period bristles with perplexing 
problems. The name ‘“‘Aramean’”’ applied 

4H. H. Rowley, The Aramaic of the Old Testament 
(London, 1929), lists the major Aramaic inscriptions 


and employs them for the purely linguistic purpose of 
dating the Aramaic of the Bible 


to these Semites no earlier than the days 
of Tiglath-pileser I (ca. 1100 B.c.) has no 
satisfactory Semitic etymology. It is per- 
haps a designation applied to them by the 
Assyrians, apparently because they were 
encountered in a district formerly known 
as the land of Aram.’ By the time of 
Tiglath-pileser I they had already become 
a numerous people residing in the Middle 
Euphrates region as far west as Syria. 
Proudly the Assyrian boasts: ‘‘For the 
twenty-eighth time I crossed the Euphra- 
tes in pursuit of the -Ablamé Arameans— 
the second time in one year, from Tadmor 
of Amurru, Anat of Subi, even to Rapiqu 
of Karduniash I defeated them. Their 
booty and their gods I carried away to 
my city Assur.’’* But in this very boast of 
accomplishment the modern historian 
reads the menace of persistent invasion, 
the sense of Assyrian frustration, and the 
promise of final Assyrian defeat. 

It is probable that before the term 
‘“‘Aramean”’ was used these people were 
known under other tribal names. In the 
later Assyrian period, beginning with 
Sargon II (722-705 B.c.), more than fifty 


‘A reference to Aram as early as the time of 
Naram Sin (ca. 2557-2520 s.c.) has been noted by 
F. Thureau-Dangin (“Une inscription de Naram- 
Sin,’ RA, VIII [1911], 199-200) and has been identi- 
fied with the Arameans by P. Dhorme (‘Abraham 
dans le cadre de lhistoire,”’ Rerue biblique, XX XVII 
(1928], 487-88; cf. B. Hrozng, ‘““Naram-Sin et ses 
ennemis d’apres un texte hittite,"’ Archie Orientaini, 
I [1929], 75-76), but it is most probably not an early 
reference to that Semitic folk (cf. 1. Gelb, Inseri ptions 
from Alishar and Vicinity (Chicago, 1935), p. 5 and 
n. 52; p. 6, n. 60). 

Nor is the Egyptian ‘‘scribal error’’ of “Aram” 
(presumably written for ‘‘Amor’’) found in Papyrus 
Anastasi (III, verso, 5:4-5; cf. J. H. Breasted, An- 
cient Records of Egypt (Chicago, 1906~—7], II1, 270 ff.) 
from the time of Merneptah (1225-1215 s.c.) to be 
understood as a reference to the Aramean Semites 
(cf. W. M. Miller, Asien und Europa (Leipzig, 1893), 
pp. 222 and 234). 

A land Aram certainly existed northeast of Syria, 
but we have no evidence of early Aramean connec- 
tions there. It is quite probable, however, that the 
Semitic nomads who settled there were called ‘Ara- 
means 


‘D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia (Chicago, 1927), I, 83, sec. 239; 99, sec. 308. 
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names of Aramean tribes are encountered. 
A study of these names had led Moritz 
to conclude that the Arameans were but 
Arabs, for the names are best explained 
as Arabic words.’ But the ‘“Arameans”’ 
can be “Arabs’’ only in the broad sense of 
the term as used by Sprenger, as one of 
the various groups of Semites who mi- 
grated into the Fertile Crescent, of which 
only the last properly bears the name 
“Arab.” Doubtless their tribal names 
are evidence for their Semitic race and 
are also, perhaps, an indication of the 
nature of the earlier proto-Aramaic speech 
of the nomads, before the Aramaic lan- 
guage as we know it had evolved in the 
Fertile Crescent. 

Tiglath-pileser identified the Arameans 
with the -Ahlamé nomads, known in 
Akkadian records as early as the Amarna 
period. But it is entirely probable that 
there were Arameans under still another 
name or other names before the >Ablamé. 
The Semitic nomads encountered earlier 


than the >Ahlamé were known to the 
Egyptians as early as the First Dynasty 
(ca. 3100 B.c.) as the S(e)tiu® and are 
mentioned in Akkadian inscriptions as 
early as the time of Lugal-anne-mundu 
(conservatively dated ca. 2700 B.c. by 
T. Jacobsen) as the Sutiu, when they were 


7B. Moritz, “Die Nationalitét der Arumu- 
Stimme in Siidost-Babylonien,”’ in Oriental Studies 

(“Paul Haupt Anniversary Volume,” ed. C. Adler 
and A. Ember [Baltimore and Leipzig, 1926]), pp 
184-211. 


‘A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens als 
Grundlage der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Semitismus 
(Bern, 1875), p. 293 


*The nomadic Suti were identified with the 
Egyptian Setiu by Miiller, op. cit.. pp. 20 ff. For 
Setiu of the First Dynasty cf. W. M. F. Petrie, The 
Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty (“Keyptian Ex- 
ploration Society Memoir,"" Vol. XVIII (London, 
1900}), Part 1, p. 23, and Pl. "XII, Figs. 12 and 13; 
Pi. XVII, Fig. 30; and Catalogue of the MacGregor Col- 
lection of Egyptian Antiquities (London, 1922), Pl 
XX. No. 677. For a general discussion see H. Gau- 
thier. 
dans les textes 
92-95 


Dictionnaire des noms géographiques contenus 


hierogly phiques (Cairo, 1928), V, 


already settled along the Middle Euphra- 
tes in the land called ‘‘Sutium."’'° 

Why should biblical scholars be inter- 
ested in the movements of these people 
toward the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium B.c.? Simply because of the 
strong biblical tradition that the Hebrew 
patriarchs were Arameans and were in- 
volved in the migrations of the Arameans. 
To be sure, patriarchal narratives were 
formerly viewed with skepticism as to 
their historicity but, as extrabiblical data 
now aid in piercing the veil of the history 
of patriarchal times, biblical traditions are 
found to be surprisingly in accord with 
the facts of the period they represent. 
Such a situation has led an impressive 
array of good scholars to treat the narra- 
tives as essentially historical, at least in 
an ethnographic sense."! 

According to the patriarchal tradi- 
tions, recorded in Genesis, there lived in 
Padan-Aram, Mesopotamia, Bethuel, and 
Laban men called Arameans. They are 
described as descendants of Nabor, the 
brother of Abram (Gen. 24:4, 7, 10; cf. 
25:20 and 28:2). It was back to this 
Aramean group of kinsmen that Abram 
sent for a wife for his son Isaac (Genesis, 
chap. 24), and the latter afterward sent 
his son Jacob for wives, lest these Arame- 
ans be tempted to intermarry with 
Canaanites (Gen. 24:3-4 and 28:2, 5). 


*%A. Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts 
(‘Publications of the Babylonian Section of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum" (Philadelphia. 
1914}]), V, col. III, i. 29-30; col. IV, I. 10-11, 
27-28: H. G. Giiterbock, Die A‘storische Tradition und 
thre 


literarische Gestaltung bei Babyloniern 


Hethitern bis 1200 (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 40-47 


‘1 W. FPF. Albright, ‘The Historical Background of 
Genesis XIV." JSOR, X, Nos. 3-4 (1926), 231-69; 
F. M. Th. Bohl, “Das Zeitalter Abrahams,”’ AO, 
XXIX, No. 1 (1930), 1-31; see now his King Ham- 
murabi of Babylon in the Setting of his Time (about 
1700 B.C.) ('Mededeelingen der koninklijke neder- 
landsche Akademie van Wetenschappen Afd. Letter- 
kunde,"’ IX, No. 10 (new ser., 1946), 16-18; Dhorme, 
op. cit.; A. Jirku, Geschichte des Volktes Israel (Leipzig. 
1931), p. 57; T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (New York 
1936), pp. 13 ff.; F. Schmidtke, Die Binwanderung 
Israels in Kanean (Breslau, 1933), pp. 7-58 


und 
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From this Aramean community in Mes- 
opotamia came the Aramean women 
Rebekah, Leah, and Rachel and their 
children by Jacob who, according to 
biblical tradition at least, were the an- 
cestors of the later Hebrew tribes and na- 
tion. In a later day a Hebrew writer, 
knowing this tradition, confessed “a wan- 
dering Aramean was my father’ (Deut. 
26:5). When the Hebrews had become a 
nation and experienced difficulties with 
neighboring Arameans, they naturally 
sought to sever their ancient bonds and 
at every opportunity attempted to ex- 
plain away the confession pertaining to 
their father, Jacob." It would take a ma- 
jor operation, however, to excise all the 
evidence for Hebrew-Aramean patriarchal 
connections. 


Hebrew tradition also attributes patri- 
archal Aramean origin to the border king- 
doms of Moab and Ammon as offspring 


of Lot (Gen. 19:30-38), son of Haran and 
nephew of Abram, who had migrated to 
Canaan with Abram. It is interesting to 
observe that Albright, although reluc- 
tantly because it ran counter to his own 
views, felt compelled to restore the Suti 
(Bene Shut) as a parallel to “‘“Moab”’ in a 


‘2 The tendency was operative already in the 
LXX, where the word *6bhédh was regarded as transi- 
tive: *‘My father rejected a Syrian,’ while the Targum 
Onkelos renders it: ‘The Aramean sought to destroy 
my father,"’ and the pre-Talmudic Midrash (the Sifre 
on Deuteronomy) also regards the verb as transitive 
The present Passover liturgy has: “The Aramean 
was destroying my father.” 

Jewish scholars have sought to explain the difficult 
ébhédh as something other than the participle it ap- 
pears to be. W. Heidenheim (Habhanath Hamigra 
[1818], regarded it as an intensive perfect (P6‘él) form 
and translates: ‘The Aramean was utterly destroying 
my father,”’ while S. Feigin ( Missitrei Heavar |New 
York, 1943], pp. 243-44), calling attention to the 
word as a form parallel to that of the third conjuga- 
tion of Arabic, stresses the implication of intention as 
he translates: ‘‘An Aramean aimed at destroying my 
father.’ 

It is interesting to discover that Ibn Ezra (ad loc.) 
and Judah Hallevi (twelfth century of our era; Kitab 
al Khazari, trans. H. Hirschfeld (2d ed.; New York, 
1927], Part 2, sec. 68, pp. 124-25) dissent from what 
seems now to be the prevailing Jewish viewpoint. 


poetical passage in the Balaam oracle 
(Num. 24:17).'* The Bible also traces a 
less direct connection between the Meso- 
potamian Arameans and the later Arame- 
an settlements of Gaham, Tahash, Tebah, 
and Maacah in Syria (Gen. 22:24), and 
it is significant that the Hebrews claimed 
relationship with the Chaldeans through 
their Aramean kinsman Nahor.'* 

Thus the Bible abounds, early and late, 
with references to the Arameans. Old 
Testament scholars should be actively 
concerned with Aramean history because 
it is the study of Hebrew kinsmen and 
is related to the most perplexing question 
of Hebrew origins. 

What light do secular and biblical 
sources throw upon the early Arameans? 
It is now commonly recognized that if the 
Abram stories reflect Hebrew-Aramean 
history, as seems likely, the earliest patri- 
archs must have been in Canaan before 
about 1800 B.c., since Glueck’s researches 
in Transjordan would preclude, after that 
date, such settlements there as are men- 
tioned in the stories about Abram and 
Lot.” It seems probable, therefore, that 
the early Hebrew patriarchs were part of 
the pre--Ablamé Suti migration at the be- 
ginning of the second millennium, as 
Kraeling has already suggested.'® On the 


18 Albright, ‘The Oracle of Balaam,”' J BL, XLIII 
(1944), 220 


«Gen. 22:22. Hebrew Kefed, Aramean and Ak- 
kadian Kashdu, and Greek Kaldu are to be equated; 
ef. J. Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on Genesis (New York, 1910), p. 333; Montgomery, 
Arabia and the Bible (Philadelphia, 1934), p. 49, n. 40; 
A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria (New 
York, 1931), p. 505; E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften 
und das alte Testament (3d ed.; Berlin, 1903), p. 22: 
H. Winckler, “Die Vélker Vorderasiens,”’ A0O, I 
(1903), 11. 8. Schiffer (Die Aramder (Leipzig, 1911), 
p. vii) denieg the relationship. 


% Genesis, chap. 14; 13:11-12; 18:16~—19:30; 
Edom, Moab, and Ammon appear to have been de- 
populated from just before ca. 1800 s.c. until after the 
thirteenth century s.c.; cf. N. Glueck, “‘Explorations 
in the Land of Ammon,” BASOR, No. 68 (1937), 20. 


6 E. Kraeling, Aram and Israel (New York, 1918), 
p. 15. 
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other hand, the establishment of the his- 
toric Hebrew tribes in the land, owing to 
the movement of the sons of Jacob from 
northern Mesopotamia, now usually as- 
sociated by historians with the incursion 
of nomadic Hapiru into Palestine in the 
Amarna age,"’ is perhaps to be attributed 
to the movement of the -Ahlamé Arame- 
ans who appear to be issuing as nomads 
from the Syrian Desert at that time.'* 


Although Hebrew tradition im story 
fashion connects the patriarchs from 
Abram to the sons of Jacob who settled 
Canaan as the twelve tribes, it is an in- 
teresting fact that the Jacob migration 
is stressed as the historic foundation of the 
Hebrews, a new and significant popula- 
tion of Canaan, and that, once that point 
in the story is reached, the earlier patri- 
archal groups and whatever other and 
earlier foundations they may have laid 
are largely ignored. A similar relationship 
exists in secular records between the Suti 
and the °>Ablamé. The Suti appear rela- 
tively early in both Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. The fact that they are referred 
to earlier in the Egyptian records than in 
the Akkadian sources may suggest that 
they migrated up through the western 
deserts to Mesopotaiiia and Syria. A 
biblical passage (Gen. 22:20-24), older 
than the Yahwist narrative which in- 
corporates it, links the Aramean relatives 
of Abram with geographical areas in the 
Syrian Desert that seem to have been in 
the path of the early Aramean move- 
ments, places later mentioned by King 
Esarhaddon after his desert campaign 
against the Arabs.'® The settled home of 
the Suti was the Middle Euphrates dis- 
trict, which had also become the strong- 


’ Meek, op. cit., pp. 36-45 


* The *“Ablamé are mentioned first in the Amarna 
age (cf. J. A. Knudtzon, Die El Amarna Tafein (Leip- 
tig, 1915], No. 200), and from that time onward the 
term appears as the usual designation for the Semitic 
(Aramean) invaders from the desert 


hold of the Amorites. From this region the 
Suti apparently moved to Syria and 
Palestine, just as the Amorites had done, 
for, although some Amorites moved down 
the Euphrates to Babylonia, we learn 
from the Mari correspondence that the 
majority of them in their Middle Euphra- 
tes home were definitely oriented toward 
the West.” Thus the movement of Abram 
to Canaan was but part of the larger 
movement from Mesopotamia. 

When the Ahblamé Arameans begin to 
appear in force, the Suti decline, and 
there are fewer references to them. Both 
are mentioned in the Amarna letters, the 
Suti with greater frequency, although the 
-Ablamé, I believe, represent the Semitic 
element of the Hapiru who play such a 
great part in the letters. Sometimes they 
are mentioned together, as relatives might 
be expected to be,” but usually the Suti 
are portrayed as a more stable and es- 
tablished group, often as mercenaries who 


might be employed by the Canaanites to 
help in warding off the raids of the no- 


madic invaders.” After the reign of 

Gen. 22:20-24. With biblical Baz and H*z6 
compare the regions Bazu and Haz mentioned by 
Esarhaddon (680-669 ».c.); cf. Luckenbill, ep. cit., 
Il, 214, sec. 537; J. Skinner, op. cit.. pp. 333-34. As 
Albright has often observed, it is interesting to note 
that the geographical background of the Book of Job 
is patriarchal. The homes of Job and his friends are 
represented in the list here under discussion, and the 
raiding nomadic Chaldeans of Job 1:17 are certainly 
the Keted of Gen. 22:22 who have not yet arrived in 
their eastern home in lower Babylonia. Professor 
Feigin has drawn my attention to the pertinent dis- 
cussion of B. Maisiler, **The Genealogy of the Sons of 
Nahor and the Historical Background of the Book of 
Job,"’ Zion, I-IIT (1946), 1-16 (in Hebrew), and one- 
page summary in English 

2° G. Dossin, “‘Les Archives économique du palais 
de Mari,”’ Syria, XX (1939), 110 


! Kriudtzon, op. cit., No. 318; ef. Luckenbill, op 
eit., I, 28, sec. 73 (the annals of Adad-nirari I, ca 
1300 w.c.) 


= Knudtzon, op. cit., Nos. 81, 122, 169. A Sutean 
is also listed among mercenaries at Ta‘anak in F, 
Hrozng, “Keilschrifttexte aus Ta‘annek,”’ No. 3. 
ref. 1. 4 in E. Sellin, Tell Ta‘annek (‘‘Denkschriften 
der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien, Philos -hist. Klasse’ |Vienna, 1905]). Vol. LII 
In a broken text it is possible to see a use of Suti 
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Ninurta-tukulti-Assur (1133 B.c.) the 
Suti disappear from the Akkadian records 
until the time of Sargon II (722-705 B.c.), 
when the name suddenly comes into use 
again, apparently as an archaism signify- 
ing “‘nomads.’’ During this interval of 
Sutean absence the term ‘“Ahlamé”’ serves 
for the designation of the invading 
Aramean nomads. 

A comparison of biblical and secular 
sources makes it appear quite likely that 
the earlier Hebrew patriarchs and their 
kinsmen may be related to the Suti in 
Mesopotamia and Canaan while the later 
sons of Jacob, of Mesopotamian origin, 
may be connected with the -Ablamé 
Aramean nomads who appear in the Near 
East first during the Amarna age. 

Expansion of these remarks cannot be 
undertaken here, however pertinent to the 
problem of Hebrew origins. Nor will we 
delay to point out in detail the constant 
association of Arameans and Hebrews 
throughout later Hebrew history. A great 
number of rather small Aramean states 
cluttered the borders of the Hebrew king- 
dom. The record of Saul’s early fight 
against Aram Beth Rehob and Zobah 
(I Sam. 14:47) may be suspect so early 
in the history of the kingdom, but David 
too fought both Zobah and Beth Rehob, 
and Maacah, Ish Tob (I Samuel, chap. 
10), and Geshur (I Sam. 27:8) as well. It 
was apparently part of a treaty of peace 
with Talmai, king of Aramean Geshur, 
that David married Talmai’s daughter, 
the Aramean Maacah (II Sam. 3:3). To 
this royal union were born Tamar and her 
brother Absalom (II Sam. 3:3 and 
13:1-2). When difficulties beset him in 
Jerusalem, it was to his Aramean grand- 
father in Geshur that Absalom fled for 
protection. 


against the sac-caz 


CAblamé?); Winckler, Die 
Thontafein von Tell-El-Amarna_ (*'Keilschriftliche 
Bibliothek" (Berlin, 1896], Vol. V), No. 283, pp 
380-81. 


Thus from the very beginning Hebrews 
and Arameans were in constant, intimate 
contact. Every student of the Bible knows 
of the relationships between Aram-Da- 
mascus and Israel. The story is quite de- 
tailed, particularly about the conflicts in 
the days of Ahab. But not all relationships 
were military, for Damascus had its mer- 
chants in the bazaars of Samaria, and 
Ahab claimed a similar privilege in Da- 
mascus. Under the circumstances we 
should expect cultural interchanges, and 
we do find evidence for them. It is quite 
probable that many of the grammatical 
peculiarities encountered in the writings 
from North Palestine are due to the in- 
fluence of Aramaic in use in that region.” 
Pfeiffer has said: ‘The mutual influence 
of the two languages [Hebrew and 
Aramaic] reaches back to early times: 
Aramaisms occur in the earliest parts of 
the Old Testament.’”** This is a much 
needed correction to the view commonly 
held—that an Aramaism in the Bible 
evidence of Exilic or post-Exilic composi- 
tion. 

The Aramean Hebrews ultimately lost 
their original language and religion or, at 
least, had them profoundly modified by 
those of the people of Canaan. They spoke 
of Hebrew as the “lip of Canaan’’ (Isa. 
19:18) although recently G. R. Driver and 
others, under the influence of the historical 
grammatical approach to the language by 
Bauer and Leander, have argued forcibly 
that Hebrew is not pure Canaanite buta 
mixed language in which traces of the 
original Aramaic substratum are still 
perceptible.* Such ready acceptance ol 


2 C. F. Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of th 
Book of Kings (Oxford, 1903), pp. 207-9; cf. Geseniur 
Hebrew Grammar (2d English ed., rev. by A. E. Cow 
ley (Oxford, 1910}), sec. 2w. 

2% R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testamen 
(New York, 1941), p. 687; cf. T. Néldeke, “‘Aramait 
Language,"’ Encyclopedia Biblica (New York, 189%), 
Vol. I, cols. 281-82. 

* G. R. Driver, “Hebrew Language,"’ Encyclopaedi# 
Britannica (14th ed.; New York, 1929), XI, 353-4. 
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the cultural products of others is a strik- 
ing characteristic of the Arameans. It is 
found again among the Arameans of the 
Kapara dynasty in Mesopotamia who 
wrote in Aramaic script but also employed 
cuneiform Akkadian, and their culture 
shows other strong Assyrian influences.™ 
The phenomenon is encountered too 
among the Arameans of North Syria, 
where the oldest “Aramaic” inscriptions 
were found, beginning in the ninth or 
possibly the tenth century B.c.”” 

Syria has always been a melting-pot in 
which the diverse cultures, Semitic and 
non-Semitic, of the adjacent areas have 
blended into curious mixtures. It is thus 
with the so-called “Old Aramaic’”’ of the 
region, which is almost completely Canaan- 
ite rather than Aramaic.** In the Kilamwa 
inscription it is only the word “‘son”’ (bar), 


and Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System (Edinburgh 
1936), esp. pp. 151-52; cf. H. Bauer, Zur Frage der 
Sprachmischung im Hebrdischen (Halle, 1924), and 
H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik der 
hebrdischen Sprache des Testamentes (Halle, 
1922), pp. 19-22. 


*J. Friedrich, A. Ungnad, G. R. Meyer, E. F 
Weidner, Die Inschriften vom Tell Halaf (Beiheft to 
AOF, Vol. VI (1940]): cf. R. A. Bowman, “The Old 
Aramaic Alphabet at Tell Halaf."" AJSL, LVITII 
(1941), 359-67. 


"G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic In- 
scriptions (Oxford, 1903), pp. 159-85. The newly found 
material from Karatepe in Cilicia is of the same type 
a8 that from North Syria; cf. H. T. Bossert and U. 
Bahader Alkim, Karatepe; Kadirli and its Environ- 
ments (“‘Publications of the Institute for Research in 
Ancient Oriental Civilizations No. 3 of the Faculty of 
Letters of the University of Istanbul’ [Istanbul, 
1947]), Pls. XXIX—XXXI, XXXIX-XLYV. 

The much-debated Oerdek-burnu stela, so dam- 
aged as to be almost illegible, appears to be the earliest 
of the Old Aramaic inscriptions, although it has been 
called non-Semitic due to difficulty in obtaining a 
clear translation. Where it is legible, it compares fa- 
vorably with the other ‘“‘Old Aramaic’’ material, and 
it is certainly written in the same type of old Semitic 
alphabet. Cf. M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris far semitische 
Evigraphik, IIL (Giessen, 1909-15), 192-206 (here- 
after Ephemeris); F. von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in 
Sendschirli I V (“*Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen 
Sammlungen” (Berlin, 1911], Vol. XIV), pp. 329-30. 


"Cf. A. Poebel, Das appositionell bestimmte 
Pronomen der 1. Pers. Sing. in den westsemitischen 
Inschriften und im alten Testament (“Oriental Insti- 
tute Assyriological Studies” [Chicago, 1932]), p. 33. 


alten 


used in the royal genealogy, that can be 
recognized as Aramaic.” Syntax and vo- 
cabulary are usually Canaanite; there are 
even instances of the waw-consecutive 
usually associated with Hebrew. The 
spelling of words manifests the defective 
short forms frequently encountered in 
Phoenician. The alphabet too is distinctly 
Canaanite; the letters are quite similar to 
those of contemporary Phoenician but 
with the odd difference that the charac- 
ters are not incised ‘but carved in relief 
and in such fat and pudgy shape that the 
general appearance of such writing re- 
sembles Hittite hierogiyphs. In some in- 
stances even the shape of the monument 
suggests a Hittite prototype. Indeed, such 
royal names as Quril, Kilamwa, and 
Panamwa, found in these inscriptions, are 
non-Semitic, apparently Anatolian. Thus 
in most “Old Aramaic” writing, several 
cultural strains are observable, and there 
is almost nothing distinctly Aramaic.*° 
This is particularly true in the inscriptions 
from Zendjirli in far North Syria, almost 
on the border of the Cilician plain of 
Anatolia, and in those recently found 
near by at Karatepe in Cilicia itself. 

A gradual increase in the proportion of 
Aramaic elements used in these inscrip- 
tions is observable from the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. onward. Ginsberg has suggested 
that the change was correlated to the rise 
of Assyrian political influence in Syria at 
that time.** But other factors must also 
be considered. Great changes in popula- 
tion occurred there from the time of 
Tiglath-pileser III (745-727 B.c.), who 
revived the political expedient of shifting 
large groups of recalcitrant subjects. The 
Assyrian reports that more than 40,000 
inhabitants of North Syria were exiled to 


* Lidzbarski, E phemeris, III, 218 ff. 
** Cooke, op. cit., pp. 184-85 


“H. L. Ginsberg, “Avamaic Dialect Problems,” 
AJSL, L (1933), 1-9; LII (1936), 95-103 
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remote regions of his kingdom. To re- 
settle the depopulated areas others were 
sent in from the East. He boasts that he 
sent to Syria in 739 B.c. 12,000 -Ablamé 
Arameans from the Zab River region east 
of the Tigris, 600 Arameans of the Damu- 
nu tribe taken in the city Amlate, and 
5,400 captives from the heavily Aramean 
center of Der in Babylonia.** Such an in- 
flux of Arameans could not do otherwise 
than to fortify the Aramean element al- 
ready resident in Syria and affect the 
language of the region. There was an in- 
crease in the use of words more common 
in Aramaic than in Canaanite in the 
North Syrian inscriptions, and the fuller 
type of spelling became more generally 
used. 


An inscription in incised rather than 
bas-relief letters, written for a king bear- 
ing the Semitic name Zakar, has been re- 
covered from Afis, near Aleppo.** It is 


still hybrid in character and predomi- 
nantly Canaanite, but in it we find the 
first use of the distinctly Aramean phe- 
nomenon of a final °aleph used for the 
determinate state of the noun. Even more 
Aramaic is encountered in a stele com- 


memorating a treaty made by King 
Mati-ilu, probably about 754 B.c.** Some 
definitely Canaanite elements are em- 
ployed in it, but Aramaic predominates, 
and there is a strong dependence upon 
Assyrian usage. There are parallels in 
formulas with the extant cuneiform 
treaty between Mati-ilu and Assur-nirari 


st Luckenbill, op. cit., 1, 274-76, secs. 770-72 


27H. Pognon, Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, 
de la Mesopotamie et de la région de Mossoul (Paris, 
1997), pp. 156-78, Pils. IX, X, XXXV, XXXVI; 
Lidzbarski,. Ephemeris, II, 1-11; Montgomery, 
“Some Gleanings from Pognon's ZKR Inscription,” 
JEL, XXVIII (1906), 64. 


“PP. S. Ronzevalle, “Fragments d'inscriptions 
araméens des environs d'Alep,’" Mélanges de | Uni- 
versité Saint-Joseph, XV, Part 7, pp. 237-60, Pils 
XL ff.; Bauer, ‘‘Ein aramiiischer Staatsvertrag aus 
dem 8. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Die Inschrift der Stele 
von Sudschin),"’ AOF, VIII (1932-33), 1-16 


VI (755-745 B.c.); a long series of Assyri- 
an gods is invoked as witnesses; a typical- 
ly Assyrian threat of punishment is pro- 
claimed for whoever abrogates the treaty, 
and a decidedly Assyrian ritual of sym- 
pathetic magic is to be performed if the 
agreement is nullified. Still mixed in na- 
ture, and even more strongly Canaanite, 
is the inscription erected by Bar-Rakkab 
for his father Panamwa, who had become 
an Assyrian vassal. But there is also in 
it a marked increase in Assyrian influ- 
ence. A number of Assyrian words are 
simply transliterated; the overlordship of 
Tiglath-pileser is indicated by the typical- 
ly Assyrian title “Lord of the Four 
Quarters”’; there is frank assertion that 
Panamwa II had made submission, had 
run at the wheel of the Assyrian king’s 
chariot, and had died loyally in the As- 
syrian’s camp. In another inscription of 
the same Bar-Rakkab, however, we must 
recognize our first purely Aramaic inscrip- 
tion—one without Canaanite character- 
istics, *® 

Thus in these early inscriptions of the 
ninth and eighth centuries B.c. from 
North Syria we can trace the introduction 
of the Aramaic language along with As- 
syrian political domination. The move- 
ment of Aramaic appears to have been, as 
we might expect, from the more Aramaic 
East to the more Canaanite West. Ca- 
naanite Kilamwa gives way to the less 
Canaanitish Panamwa, Zakar, Mati-ilu, 
and earlier Bar-Rakkéb inscriptions, and, 
finally, to pure Aramaic in the later Bar- 
Rakka&b work. 

In passing, we must observe a signifi- 
cant fact pertaining to the writing of 
Aramaic. As already noted, Aramaic shares 

*E. Sachau ef al.. MAOS, XI, 60-84 and PI. 
VIII; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, III, 218-38, and Hand- 
buch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (Weimar, 1898). 


pp. 440—44 and Pls. XXII-IV (hereafter Handbuch): 
Cooke, op cit., pp. 171-80. 


* Cooke, op. cit., pp. 180-84. 
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in the beginning the old Phoenician style 
of letters. The borrowing may have oc- 
curred in North Syria and been trans- 
mitted eastward, or the letters may have 
been learned through commercial mis- 
sions to the Assyrian areas. The date of 
borrowing is likewise uncertain, and there 
is need for more excavation in North 
Syria and Anatolia to find necessary epi- 
graphic evidence from this early period 
before a solution of the problem of al- 
phabetie relationships is reached. Aside 
from the monuments discussed above, the 
earliest Aramaic record in the West con- 
sists of the name of a person incised in 
letters of about the seventh century B.c. 
on a bronze dish of Phoenician make 
found near Olympia in Greece.* It is in- 
teresting to note that one theory of the 
origin of the Greek alphabet, presented 
by Taylor in 1883 and by Atkinson in the 
latest Encyclopaedia Britannica, is that 
the Greeks at an early period adopted the 
Aramaic alphabet, along with the Arama- 
i¢ names for the letters, from Arameans 
in southeastern Asia Minor at the time 
that they borrowed the Babylonian sys- 
tem of weights and coinage.** 

No more than a small portion of all 
written Aramaic has survived. What we 
have from Syria and Palestine is only that 
engraved in durable material, often vol- 
eanic rock, for the climate of that region 
is unfavorable to the preservation of 
papyrus, parchment, or even wood. That 
a less durable medium was in use in Syria 
is shown by the orthostat from Zendjirli 
representing King Bar-Rakkaéb on his 
throne. Before him stands his seribe with 
an Egyptian pen and ink case in his hand 
and a tablet, apparently of wood, under 
his arm. This tablet is probably the a1 

CIS (Paris, 1889), Part II, Vo’. I, No. 112, 
Pi. VIM 


* Isaac Taylor, History of the Alphabet (New York, 
1883), II, 27; ef. B. F. C. Atkinson, “Alphabet,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), I, 681, col. 1 


liu of the Assyrians, the ™> of Isa. 


30:8 and the G18.pa or pidnu of the Neo- 
Babylonian period. Unfortunately, none 
of these have survived in Babylonia, 
Assyria, Syria, or Palestine. However, the 
extremely cursive character of the North 
Syrian Aramean script at Zendjirli, ob- 
servable even though carved in relief on 
hard stone, testifies that the artisan was 
imitating the more common Aramean 
handwriting in ink rather than following 
some more forma] Phoenician pattern in 
stone. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
Aramaic influence moved to Syria on the 
crest of the Assyrian political wave. Hence 
we must look eastward for further light on 
Aramaic. From Assyria we have no early 
or extensive inscriptions to compare with 
those of Syria, but an impressive array of 
Aramaic bits written on durable materials 
testifies to the widespread use of Aramaic 
there. 

Our earliest alphabetic evidence in 
Assyria, a name written on a potsherd 
found at Nineveh, indicates by its very 
cursive character that even in Assyria in 
the time of Tiglath-pileser III other 
media than stone were in use for writing 
Aramaic.** From Babylonia comes fur- 
ther evidence for pen and ink in the form 
of Aramaic letters written along the edge 
of a clay tablet otherwise inscribed in the 
Babylonian language in cuneiform char- 
acters. The tablet is dated exactly to 
729 3B.c., the very year that Tiglath- 
pileser III became king of Babylon.“ 

This Aramaic inscription is a fragment 
of the name of one of the persons involved 
in the transaction detailed in the cunei- 

* R. Thompson and R. W. Hamilton, ‘An Arama- 


ic Inscription on a Piece of Blac Painted Ware from 
Nineveh,"" JR AS, 1932, pp. 29-31 


“A. T. Clay, Babylonian Business Transactions 
of the First Millennium B.C. (“Babylonian Records 
in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan.’ Vol. I |New 
York, 1912)}), Pl. 8, No. 22 
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form text of the tablet. Such an identify- 
ing name or Aramaic abstract ‘of the es- 
sential details of the transaction, written 
along the edge of the tablet, would make 
it unnecessary to read the entire cunei- 
form document to identify it or to disturb 
other tablets with which it may have been 
stacked or filed. This is the earliest known 
of a long series of these “dockets,” as they 
are called. They are evidence either that 
many people of Assyria and Babylonia 
knew Aramaic but not Assyrian or, more 
probably, that some Assyrians were 
bilingual and found the simple Ara- 
maic alphabet easier to use than their 
own more complicated cuneiform script. 
Some forty-two years later, in 687 B.c. 
in the time of Sennacherib, we find 
a similar docket in Assyrian territory, 
and such inscriptions are found with in- 
creasing frequency down into the Hellen- 
istic period.*' Often such dockets are com- 
posed almost entirely of transliterated 
Assyrian words. When, through the com- 
plication of a large number of potential 
ideographic or syllabic values for a single 
cuneiform sign, the text causes difficulty 
for the Assyriologist, the presence of a 
docket in unambiguous alphabetic Ara- 
maic can make the reading certain. 
Usually the docket is but a single line 
at the lower margin of the tablet, placed 
conveniently to be legible when tablets 
were stacked or filed. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is more extensive, covering the 
entire reverse of the tablet, incised in the 
wet clay when the cuneiform was written, 
and virtually a duplicate of the cuneiform 
text.*2 From 674 B.c. to the fall of the 


“ J. H. Stevenson, Assyrian and Babylonian Con- 
tracts with Aramaic Reference Notes (New York, 1902); 
Clay, “‘Aramaic Indorsements on the Documents of 
the Murasu Sons,’ in Old Testament and Semitic 
Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper (Chi- 
cago, 1908), I, 285-322; L. Delaporte, Epigraphes 
araméens (Paris, 1912). 


“CIS, Part Il, Vol. I, Pls. If and III, Nos. 34, 38, 
40; Delaporte, op. cit., Nos. 21, 22, 108 


Assyrian Empire we have triangular clay 
tablets from Nineveh bearing not cunei- 
form inscriptions but contracts in Arama- 
ic. They are similar to the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian contracts in makeup and formulas, 
but they often have unique features that 
indicate that the commercially minded 
Arameans had gone even beyond their 
Assyrian teachers in their business effi- 
ciency.** Such documents were not writ- 
ten in ink but were roughly incised in the 
soft clay before the tablets were baked. 
As in the case of all other Assyrian Ara- 
maic materials, the alphabet is no longer 
Phoenician, as in the Zendjirli inscrip- 
tions, but a distinct Aramean develop 
ment produced by careless and hurried 
writing of the earlier forms of the letters. 
Such writing is what is called in the 
Talmud the ‘“‘Assyrian”’ letters which, ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition, were brought 
to Palestine by Ezra the scribe on his re 
turn from exile.** In such script one may 
see the beginning of the development of 
the ‘‘square”’ characters later regarded as 
“Hebrew”’ letters. 

Aramean efficiency may be seen also in 
the interesting series of bronze lion-shaped 
weights found below a huge fallen human- 
headed winged bull in the very gate of the 
northwest Assyrian palace at Kalakh 
(Nimrud; the biblical Calah).“ These 
weights were made with a cuneiform 
legend recording the name of the king and 
the measure of the weight. They come 
from the reign of Tiglath-pileser II 
through that of Sennacherib (745-681 
B.c.). In addition to their cuneiform 
labels, most of them have rudely scratched 
into the bronze, in characters that again 


‘3 Lidzbarski, Altaramdische Urkunden aus Assw 
(Leipzig, 1921); CIS, Part I1, Vol. I, Nos. 39 and @ 

44 Tosefta Sanhedrin iv. 7; Sanhedrin 216; and 
Jerusalem Megilld 1, 9. 

“ AH. Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains (London, 
1849), I, 127-28; CIS, Part II, Vol. 1, Pl. I, Nos. 1-14: 
Cooke, op. cit., p. 192; C. H. W. Johns, Assyriar 
Deeds and Documents (Cambridge, 1901), II, 256 f 
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indicate that a rapid, cursive hand was in 
common use, inscriptions in Aramaic re- 
cording the royal name and a brief state- 
ment concerning the weight. Here again, 
as in the dockets, one finds a strong As- 
syrian element, including the translitera- 
tion of Assyrian words. The weights were 
made apparently by an Assyrian for As- 
syrian use, but the Aramean scratched in 
his own more easily and rapidly read 
legend and henceforth could disregard the 
more difficult cuneiform Assyrian. 


From the dockets and weights one 
might reason that the Arameans already 
played as large a part in the commercial 
life of Assyria as they did later, particu- 
larly in commerce with their kinsmen in 
the western provinces. A cuneiform census 
of the district around Harran shows, from 
the personal names involved, that in the 
seventh century B.c. the region which was 
formerly the home of the Hebrew patri- 
archs was heavily populated by Arame- 
ans, and we know that still others were to 
be found beyond Carchemish.“ Commer- 
cially the Arameans appear to have been 
to trade by land what the Phoenicians 
were to that by sea. In this commerce 
Aramaic was much used for the facility 
that the alphabetic script offered, and the 
Aramaic language was spread widely 
through the Assyrian Empire. 

Not all Assyrian Aramaic was com- 
mercial in character, however, and there 
is evidence that much of it was not written 
by Arameans. There has been recovered 
from Assyria a miscellaneous assortment 
of bronze dishes, seals, and other objects 
bearing Aramaic notes.‘7 Among these is 
4 seal impression of the chief of Sargon’s 
eunuchs, bearing an Aramaic legend in 

“Johns, An Assyrian Doomsday Book (‘‘ Assyro- 


logische Bibliothek,”’ ed. F. Delitzsch and P. Haupt, 
Vol. XVII (Leipzig, 1901]), pp. 15 ff. 


“CIS, Part Il, Vol. i, pp. 52-56, Pl. VIII, Nos. 
46-52: pp. 79-84, 89-90, Pls. V and VI, Nos. 73-75, 
77-84, 89-90 


well-formed characters, indicating that 
the use of Aramaic had reached to the 
very palace officials themselves.** Indeed, 
it has been regarded as possible that the 
royal family of Assyria itself, like that of 
the Hebrews, had experienced the intr. - 
duction of Aramean blood, for the wife of 
Sennacherib, the mother of King Esar- 
haddon, once bore the West Semitic name 
Naqia which was changed to the Assyrian 
equivalent Zakitu only after her marriage 
to Sennacherib.** 

From the time of Tiglath-pileser III 
onward, Aramaic was officially recog- 
nized by Assyria, for—beginning with the 
sculptured relief portraying the taking of 
spoil of Nabu-mukin-zer’s Aramean city, 
Sapea (729 B.c.)—the reliefs of Assyrian 
kings portray an Aramean scribe with pen 
and parchment standing beside the usual 
Assyrian scribe with his clay tablet and 
stylus.** Apparently all such records were 
kept in duplicate. In the cuneiform rec- 
ords the Assyrian scribe is the amelu 
puP-saR (“tablet scribe’), while the 
Aramean scribe is differentiated as the 
amelu KUS-SAR (‘‘parchment scribe’’). 

It would appear that one could already 
speak of official Aramaic in the Assyrian 
Empire. One incident that suggests the 
“official” character of Aramaic is that 
biblical story in which the rab sdgé of 
Sennacherib appeared before the walls of 
Jerusalem in 701 B.c. to demand the sub- 
mission of the city.*' The royal officials 


**M. Sprengling, ““An Aramaic Seal Impression 
from Khorsabad,"" AJSL, XLIX (1932), 53-55. 

“*So Schiffer, “Besprechungen,”” OLZ, XVII 
(1914), No. 9, col. 402. Waterman, to the contrary, 
regards Nagii as Hebrew: “perhaps one of the sin- 
nibate ekalli whom King Hezekiah of Judah sent to 
Nineveh in 701 s.c."" (L. Waterman, Royal Corre- 
spondence of the Assyrian Empire (Ann Arbor, 1931), 
Part III, p. 327). It is interesting to note that a per- 
forated agate bearing the cuneiform legend /na-qi-’a 
sinisti ekalli ka “Sin-iddina does exist; cf. V. Scheil, 
“Notes d’6pigraphie et d'arch@ologie assyriennes,”’ 
RT, XX (1898), 200, No. 8 

%* Olmstead, History of Assyria (New York, 1923), 
Pp. 179 and Fig. 82. 

= TI Kings 18:13-37; Isa. 36:1-22 
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Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah protested 
when the Assyrian spoke in Hebrew and 
tried to persuade him to talk in Aramaic, 
which apparently was becoming the 
lingua franca in which both Hebrew offi- 
cials and high Assyrian officers—but not 
the common people—could be expected 
to converse. That this was a reasonable 
expectation and that the incident is not 
an isolated one is indicated by the mili- 
tary report sent back to Assyria from 
Babylonia by Bél-etir, a captain of the 
Assyrian cavalry.” It was written in ink, 
in distinctive cursive Aramaic letters, on 
a large potsherd. The names of places and 
persons involved in the letter, including 
those of kings, are all Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian, and there are traces of Akkadian 
language and usage in vocabulary and 
syntax, but the language in which it is 
written is definitely Aramaic. In the light 
of this demonstrated use of Aramaic in 
Babylonia and Assyria, even within the 
royal palace, it seems a little odd to learn 
from a modern commentator that it is 
unlikely that the Chaldeans, an Aramean 
people, spoke Aramaic in conversation 
with a Chaldean king, Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan. 2:4), because “the wise men would 
have addressed the king in Babylonian or 
Assyrian.’** The phrase “in Aramaic” 
may be a gloss in the narrative, but cer- 
tainly not on such grounds. 


During the last part of Assurbanipal’s 
reign the Assyrian armies spent some time 
in Egypt, continuing the campaign begun 
by Esarhaddon. In restoring order there, 
Necho was made king of Sais and Psam- 
meticus the ruler of Athribus, as Assyrian 
vassals. In 663 B.c. these vassals were 


® Bowman, “An Interpretation of the Asshur 
Ostracon,"’ in Waterman, op. cit., Part IV, pp. 275 ff.: 
see now A. Dupont-Sommer, “L’Ostracon araméen 
d'Assour,"’ Syria, XXTV (1944-45), 24-61 


* R. H. Charles, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Book of Daniel (Oxford, 1929), pp 
29-30, xxxii 


hard pressed by the Ethiopians under 
Taharga. It is in the light of this situation 
that the long Aramaic tomb inscription 
found at Sheikh Fadl, near Oxyrhynchus, 
in Egypt, is best understood. It is ap- 
parent that the inscription is of historical 
importance, for there are clear references 
to “Pharoah Necho,” ‘“Psammeticus,” 
and ‘“‘my lord, the king’ (who might well 
have been Assurbanipal), as well as to 
“Taharga, the king of the Cushites, who 
ruled there.”’ 

In 663 B.c. the Ethiopians successfully 
confined Assyrian rule to the Delta, but 
in 661 a second Assyrian campaign re- 
conquered Egypt. It is probably to this 
period of Assyrian control that a headless 
granite statue of a man, dressed in a long 
(probably Assyrian) garment, and with a 
long beard, found at Elephantine, is to be 
assigned, for incised on it in Aramaic 
characters of archaic type is the Assyrian 
name “Bél-sar-ugur.’’™ 

Only miscellaneous dockets and busi- 
ness documents written on heart-shaped 
clay tablets survive from the troubled end 
of Assurbanipal’s reign. With his death 
the empire rapidly declined. His feeble 
successors were unable to cope with the 
rising power of the Arameans ii Baby- 
lonia who, along with the Medes, formed 
a powerful coalition of Assyria’s enemies 
determined to destroy her. When Assyria 
fell, Aramaic did not cease to exist but 
rather grew in importance under the 
Chaldeans. In the twelfth year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar Aramaic dockets again appear 
and continue down into the Hellenistic 
age. When the Persians overcame the 
Chaldeans in 538 B.c., Aramaic not only 
survived the calamity but again increased 
in importance. It was under the Persians 

‘NN. Giron, *‘Note sur une tombe découverte pre 
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that Aramaic was to reach its zenith as an 
implement of culture. The vast structure 
of Aramaic in the Persian period was 
raised on the foundation laid in the As- 
syrian age. Already when the Neo-Baby- 
ljonian period began, Aramaic was under- 
stood and used in widely scattered parts 
of the Orient. It was only natural that the 
Persians should accept this widespread, 
easily written, and quickly read language 
as an Official means of communication 
throughout the empire, even though they 
themselves had developed a cuneiform 
alphabet and also wrote in Elamite as 
well as in Akkadian. 

Herodotus (i. 135) asserts that the 
Persians were “‘of all mankind the readiest 
to adopt foreign customs, good or bad.”’ 
The Elamite version of the Behistun in- 
scription states that Darius wrote on both 
“bricks” (halat) and on leather (kv§). In- 
deed, Nicolas of Damascus, Ctesias, 


Diodorus Siculus, and others say that 


parchment was used for ordinary writing 
purposes in Persia.” At Persepolis both 
Herzfeld and Schmidt found clay sealings, 
like napkin rings in shape, which were ap- 
parently used to contain parchment 
rolls.*7 It has been suggested that each of 
the Elamite tablets in the Persepolis 
treasury had an Aramaic parchment coun- 
terpart and that “for the period of the 
Persian kings beginning with Cyrus, near- 
ly every royal Old Persian inscription had 
its corresponding translation into Elamite 
as well as Akkadian and perhaps Arama- 
ic.”"*8 From Thucydides’ reference to an 
epistle in “Assyrian letters”’ (i.e., Aramaic 

“ Breasted, ‘“The Physical Processes of Writing in 
the Early Orient and Their Relation to the Origin of 
the Alphabet,” AJSL,“XXXIII (1915), 230-49: 
R. P. Dougherty, “Writing upon Parchment and 


Papyrus among the Babylonians and Assyrians,”’ 
JAOS, XLVIIL (1928), 109-35. 

"EE. F. Schmidt, The Treasury of Persepolis 
(“OIC,”" No. 21 (Chicago, 1939]), pp. 33 ff.; George 
G. Cameron, Persepolis Treasury Tablets (“OIP.”’ 
Vol. LXV (Chicago, 1948]), pp. 26-28 

* Cameron, op. cit., pp. 20 and 23; ef. p. 18 


characters [cf. p. 82 and n. 102 below}) 
delivered to the Greeks (Thuc. iv. 50. 2), 
one might conclude that Aramaic was the 
official language of written communica- 
tion in the empire, at least in the western 
satrapies. Of course, as in Assyria and 
Canaan, the fragile documents have dis- 
appeared, and the abrupt cessation of 
treasury documents by 459 B.c. at Per- 
sepolis has been explained as due to the 
fact that the use of clay tablets was 
abandoned in favor of parchment which 
was too perishable to survive in a harsh 
climate.** 

It is not surprising, however, that in 
the drier and more favorable climate of 
Egypt there has been found a leather 
sack, evidently a relic of the famed Persian 
post, containing several officially sealed 
parchment documents written by high 
Persian officials in the script and language 
of the Egyptian Aramaic papyri.® 

It is possible that the unique Persian 
cuneiform alphabet was developed in 
imitation of the Aramaic alphabet al- 
ready in use," but it was destined soon to 
be discarded in favor of the more con- 
venient Aramaic. Herzfeld believes that 
Darius instituted Aramaic as the official 
seript for the Old Persian language. This 
he infers from a curious error in the Ak- 
kadian version of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Darius and Xerxes near Hama- 
dan. It is an error that would be possible 
and understandable if the Hamadan texts 
had been written originally in Aramaic 
characters in which the sign for both Old 


” Tbid., p. 31 


* L. Borchardt, Allerhand Kleinigkeiten (Leipzig, 
1933). pp. 47-49 and Pl. 16; J. Kutscher and J 
Polotsky, Kedem, II (1945), 66-74. A more fragmen- 
tary parchment document was found at Elephantine: 
cf. Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka (Leipzig, 
1911), pp. xxvili-xxix. Diodorus Siculus (ii. 32) states 
that the Persians used parchment for their public 
records 


“A. Meillet and E. Benveniste, Grammaire du 


vieuz-perse (2d ed.; Paris, 1931), p. 41; ef. H. H 
Schaeder, Iranische Beitraége (Halle, 1930), I, 202. 
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Persian u and v would be expressed by the 
same Semitic letter, waw." Indeed, just 
such an inscription—Persian language in 
Aramaic letters—was found written on 
the tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam.” 

Such use of the Aramaic alphabet for 
the Persian language is found in the Mid- 
dle Persian writing known as Pahlavi. 
Throughout the Persian period and later, 
Persian loan-words are interspersed in 
Aramaic. In Pahlavi, however, common 
Aramaic words were spelled out in the 
writing of the text, but, when it was read, 
all Aramaic words were pronounced and 
understood by their Persian equivalents." 

For a long time we knew of no early 
Aramaic found in Persia itself, but exca- 
vation at Persepolis has resulted in the 
finding of numerous examples of such 
writing from Achaemenid times. A fine 
collection of inscriptions on mortars, 


pestles, and plates of stone dating proba- 


bly 464-405 B.c. found in the 
treasury there.© Although there is but 
little variety in the formulas they present, 
there are many personal names, including 
those of the treasurers and subtreasurers 
of the period who participated in the 
dedication of these religious objects, ap- 
parently bowls for the mixing of the 
haoma-drink. Interesting among the 
names is that of Dat-Mithra, who offici- 
ated from the seventh to the nineteenth 
years, for he at once suggests the treasurer 


was 


®E. E. Herzfeld, 
(London, 1935), p. 48 


Archeological History of Iran 


* Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 48, and ‘“Reisebericht,” 
ZDMG, LXXX (1926), 244 ff.; “‘Die Silberschiisseln 
Artaxerxes’ des I und die goldene Fundamenturkunde 
des Ariaramnes,"' Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus 
Tran, VIII (1937), 12; Altpersische Inachriften (Berlin, 
1938), pp. 12-13. Cameron (op cit., p. 29), believes 
that the date may be later than Darius, since he reads 
the name “‘Artaxerxes”’ in 1. 20 of the inscription 


* Cameron, op. cit., pp. 29-30; Herzfeld, Paikuii 
(Berlin, 1924), p. 52; F. Miller, “‘Die semitischen 
Elemente der Pahlawi-Sprache,”’ 
kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien (Phil.- 
hist. Klasse), CX XXVI, 10 (1897), 1-12. 


® Cameron, op. cit., p. 6. 


Sitzungsberichte der 


Mithradat in the Ezra story of the Jewish 
return from Babylonia (Ezra 1:8 and 
4:7). More varied in content and very 
difficult to handle are many unbaked 
heart-shaped tablets (dated probably 
510-494 B.c.) found in the Persepolis 
fortifications along with the numerous 
Elamite tablets.“ Although the Aramaic 
tablets are as yet unpublished, prelimi- 
nary readings indicate that they were used 
for many purposes—contracts, labels, 
memorandums, etc. There is no great dif- 
ference in script or language between 
these and the Aramaic papyri from Egypt, 
except in the proportion of local loan- 
words. Whatever writing may have been 
done on parchment, vellum, birch bark, 
or on other fragile materials known to 
have been used in Persia, has disappeared 
there as elsewhere in the Near East. 

But Aramaic went wherever the Per- 
sians did, to the very ends of their exten- 
sive empire. Inscriptions were written in 
Aramaic characters in Afghanistan®™ and 
Kurdistan® and elsewhere in the Zagros 
district.” Aramaic characters are incised 
on silver drinking bowls from Achaemenid 
times found in such remote places as 
Prokhorovka just south of the Ural 
Mountains” and in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains.” 

Pahlavi writing continued, and the 
Aramaic alphabet, in use for writing non- 
Semitic language, spread far to the East. 

* Herzfeld, ‘‘Recent Discoveries at Persepolis,” 
JRAS, 1934, pp. 226-32; cf. Cameron, op cit., p. 23 

* H. Birkeland, ‘Eine aramiiische Inschrift aus 
Afghanistan,’’ Acta Orientalia, XVI (1937), 222-33; 
a photograph is to be found in Zeitschrift Kabul, U 
1932), 413 

** The name of Zoroaster was written on a Median 
tomb in Aramaic characters like those on Darius 
tomb; J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique en Perse, 1V, 


1 (Paris, 1896), 298; cf. Herzfeld, Zoroaster and His 
World (Princeton, 1947), I, 53. 


*” De Morgan, op. cit., pp. 154-56, Figs. 144-45 


7 Poul Fossing, ‘‘Drinking Bowls of Glass and 
Metal from the Achaemenian Time,"’ Beyrutus, IV, 2 
(1937), 121-29. 


CIS, Part II, Vol. I, p. 103, No. 110, Pi. VIII. 
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It was employed in Soghdiana, and the 
oldest known Chinese paper (ca. second 
century of our era), found by Sir Aurel 
Stein in a watchtower in a spur of the 
Great Wall, bears such Soghdian writing.” 
Similarly, in India the Aramaic alphabet 
developed into the Kharosthi alphabet in 
which inscriptions are found from the 
third century B.c. to the fifth century of 
our era.”* From Taxila, India, has come a 
memorial pillar of marble, neatly in- 
scribed in Aramaic characters which Cow- 
ley believes might be from the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., but which Herzfeld contends 
belongs to the time of Asoka (272-232 
B.c.)."4 

In Mesopotamia Aramaic increased in 
use, sometimes even affecting the lan- 
guage of the cuneiform tablets. The use 
of dockets, already noted in the Assyrian 
period, increases steadily throughout the 
Persian period, and an ostracon inscribed 
in Aramaic survives from Nippur.” Still 
preserved, too, is a large number of cylin- 
der seals and seal impressions of distinctly 
Persian types used for sealing clay tab- 
lets.°° These bear but brief legends in 
Aramaic, often only the owner’s name. 

Here, too, must be mentioned briefly 

" Sir M. Aurel Stein, Serindia (Oxford, 1921), I, 
671 ff., and IV, Pis. CLITI-CLVII; ef. T. F. Carter, 
The Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread 
Westward (New York, 1925), p. 5 and facing plate 
The history of this Semitic alphabet is yet uncertain 
In some cursive aspects it resembles Syriac, but in de- 


tached letters it resembles Pahlavi and may be an in- 
dependent cursive development 


"™ P. P. Balsara, ‘Ancient Iran: Its Contributions 
to Human Progress,"’ Jran League Quarterly (‘Iran 
League Propaganda Publication,’’ Vol. XVIII (Bom- 
bay, 1936}), pp. 30-31; cf. A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, 
and E. Senart, Kharosthi Inscriptions Discovered by 
Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan (Oxford, 1920) 


™ A. E. Cowley, “The First Aramaic Inscriptions 
from India,”’ JRAS, 1915, pp. 342-47; Herzfeld, “A 
New Asokan Inscription from Taxila,"’ E pigraphica 
Indica, XIX (1928), 250 ff.; cf. F. C. Andreas, 
“Erklirung der aramiiischen Inschrift von Taxila,”’ 
Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften in 
Gottingen (Phil.-hist. Klasse), I (1932), 6-18. 

”® Montgomery, ‘“‘An Aramaic Ostracon from Nip- 


pur and the Greek Obolos,"’ / AOS, XXIX (1908), 
204-9 


the Aramaic of the Old Testament, even 
though we shall not here enter the contro- 
versy regarding its possible authenticity. 
The Aramaic portion of the Book of Ezra 
(4:7-6:18; 7:1-12) includes what pur- 
port to be genuine bits of correspondence 
with the Persian kings regarding the 
temple at Jerusalem. What appears to be 
a strong Jewish bias, and traces of the 
Chronicler’s style and ideas in the Jetters, 
have resulted in the charge that they are 
deliberate Jewish forgeries.”7 But extra- 
biblical evidence of Persian generosity to 
subject peoples and interest in their re- 
ligious affairs has tempered the criticism 
somewhat, and the documents have re- 
cently acquired some capable defenders 
who believe that the original letters may 
have been somewhat “touched up” by 
Jewish editors.” 

It is almost universally agreed among 
scholars that the Book of Daniel in its 
present form must be dated no earlier 
than 168-165 B.c., but that does not pre- 
clude the existence in Babylonia during 
the Persian period of just such popular 
Aramaic tales as appear in the Aramaic 
portion of the book.”* Indeed, the papyrus 
fragments of Ahiqar, with their Assyrian 
background, found in Egypt during the 
Persian period, would seem to be evidence 

™ These can be illustrated from any collection of 
clay tablets of the period, e.g., C78, Part II, Vol. I, 
Pl. V, No. 66; Pl. VI, Nos. 97-101; Delaporte, Cata- 
logue des cylindres orientauz ... (Paris, 1910), II, 
Pl. 91, Figs. 250-; Pl. 92, Figs. 2a-b, 4; Pls. 104-5, 
Figs. 28, 29, 30, 315, 32; W. H. Ward, The Seal 
Cylinders of Western Asia (Washington, 1910), p. 332, 


No. 1082; p. 340, No. 1140. They are also encountered 
on clay tablets found at Persepolis 


7 C.C. Torrey, Ezra Studies (Chicago, 1910), pp 
140 ff., and “Medes and Persians,” /AOS, LXVI 
(1946), 13-14; ef. Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 824 


™ Schaeder, Esra der Schreiber (Tiibingen, 1930) 
and Jranische Beitrdge, I, 199-225; Olmstead, History 
of Palestine and Syria, pp. 556 ff., 570, 584; E. J. 
Bickerman, ““The Edict of Cyrus in Ezra 1,"" JBL, 
LXV (1946), 249-75; Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the 
Pifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1923), p. 62 (hereafter 
Aramaic Papyri) 


7 Dan. 2:46-7:28 
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for just such literature. Most recently 
the conservative scholar Eerdmans has 
claimed: “The Aramaic chapters were 
written when the Persian dominion was 
already in full swing, as is shown by the 
language and many Persian terms, but it 
deals with the situation before the rise of 
the Persian empire, expressing the expec- 
tation that it will last forever, being in 
close connection with the religion of the 
Jews. Therefore, they are of the same na- 
ture as the expectations of Deutero- 
Isaiah.’’** Thus he contends that the 
Aramaic stories are not to be interpreted 
in terms of the Hellenistic period but in 
the light of the events just prior to the 
fall of the Neo-Babylonian Empire. 

In Egypt, where even fragile things 
are wonderfully well preserved, there is an 
abundance of Aramaic, largely from the 
fifth century B.c. down to Ptolemaic 
times. Here is found a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of stone inscriptions, dedicatory 
and funereal, which have been carved in 
Egyptian motifs, sometimes by Egyptians 
and for Egyptians." At least one demotic 
Egyptian text is concluded by a line of 
Aramaic writing identifying the scribe, 
who appears to bear an Egyptian name. 
Another long and important papyrus, con- 
taining what is probably a religious text, 
is written in demotic Egyptian script but 
in the Aramaic language, with an early 
attempt at some vocalization of the text.** 
Graffiti of the Persian period are found in 
many places, some even along the road 
into the eastern desert from Luxor.* 

*° B. D. Eerdmans, The Religion of Israel (Leiden, 
1947), p. 222. 

* CIS, Part I, Vol. I, Pls. XI, XIII, XIV, Nos. 


122, 141, 142, 143 

* W. Spiegelberg, Demotische Inschriften und 
Papyri (‘Catalogue genéral des antiquités égypti- 
ennes du Musée du Caire,"’ Vol. XCII (Berlin, 1932)}), 
No. 50103, p. 75, Pl. 45 . 

* Bowman, “An Aramaic Religious Text in 
Demotic Script,"’ / NES, IIIT (1944), 219-31 

* N. Aimé-Giron, ‘‘Adversaria semitica,’’ Annales 
lu Service, XX XIX (1939), 351-63 


Among the most interesting finds from 
this period in Egypt has been a series of 
mummy cases inscribed with Aramaic 
names, found in a Persian necropolis near 
Alexandria.™ 

The most important mass of Egyptian 
Aramaic is the papyri which come from 
Memphis, Abusir, Abydos, Edfu, and 
elsewhere, but principally from the island 
of Elephantine and the near-by mainland 
station at Assuan. Many of these papyri, 
dated by a double-dating formula which 
gives both the Semitic and the Egyptian 
month names and the year of the reigning 
king, come from the interval between 
Artaxerxes I (464 B.c.) and Darius II 
(404 B.c.), although many undated ones 
from later periods are found. Most of them 
are, like many of the Greek papyri from 
Egypt, simple documents originating with 
individuals—lists, memorandums, con- 
tracts, judicial decisions, dowry lists, and 
such. But two groups of papyri, both of 
which have eastern connections, might be 
regarded as literary. One is an Aramaic 
edition of the Behistun inscription which, 
in some respects, differs from any other 
version of that document.*’ The other is 
the Aramaic story of Abiqar, which may 
have had an Assyrian prototype.** Atten- 
tion of biblical students has been largely 
drawn to the few papyri concerned with 
the Jewish temple at Elephantine, which 
frequently reflect a pre-Deuteronomic 
type of religion, the correspondence with 
Persian, Jewish, and Samaritan officials in 
Palestine that attempts to gain support 
for the rebuilding of the temple after the 
Egyptians had destroyed it.** Most inter- 

* C. 8. Clermont-Ganneau, “‘L’ Antique nécropole 
juive d’Alexandrie,"’ CR (1907), p. 234; G. Jéquier, 


“Cimit@re araméen,”’ Annales du Service, XXIX 
(1929), 160-61; XXX (1930), 111-12 and Pi. IV 


* Cowley, Aramaic Papyri. 

8’ Ibid., pp. 248-71. 

88 Jbid., pp. 204—48. 

8* Tbid., pp. 65-76, 108-29; cf. pp. xix-xxiv. 
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esting are the official Persian grants of 
permission to rebuild the temple and the 
Persian order to the Egyptian Jews to 
observe the Passover, or at least the feast 
of unleavened bread.*° 

Personal names in the papyri reflect a 
cosmopolitan community at Elephantine, 
in which Jews, Arameans, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Persians, and even a person 
from remote Chorasmia are living side by 
side, all writing Aramaic, at least indi- 
vidually signing their own names as wit- 
nesses—possible evidence for a relatively 
high degree of literacy. In consequence, we 
find in the language of the papyri a con- 
siderable number of foreign words and 
formulas and evidence of foreign syntax. 
This is true especially of the Assyrian and 
Persian languages and less true of Egyp- 
tian,”' although in several cases the Ara- 
maic text has been interrupted by Egyp- 
tian demotic script.” 

Since much Aramaic in Egypt during 
the Persian period is of Jewish or, as some 
would contend, of Israelite origin, it 
should be of great interest to biblical stu- 
dents of such cultures, but relatively little 
attention is paid to such material in the 
schools. The Jewish Aramaic material 
makes one wonder just how early Jews 
accepted Aramaic instead of their He- 
brew, for there is scarcely a shred of evi- 
dence that the Jewish writers of the 
papyri were bilingual or that Hebrew was 
in use there at all. The papyri themselves 
assert that the Jewish temple of Yahu 
stood at Elephantine before Cambyses 
came in 525 B.c.** The Bible (II Kings 


* Ibid., pp. 60-65; cf. pp. xxiv-xxv. 


" E. Ledrain, “Mots égyptiens contenus dans 
quelques st@les araméennees d’Egypte,"’ R A, I (1886), 
18-32; J. Leibovitch, “Quelques egyptianismes con- 
tenus dans les textes araméens d' Egypte,” Bulletin de 
l'Institut d’ Egypte, XVUIT (1935-36), 19-29. 


“E.g., Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 26, 1. 26, 
Pp. 97; ef. remains of demotic on a palimpsest papyrus, 
No. 22, p. 65. 

" Ibid., No. 30, |. 13, pp. 112 and 116; cf. p. xvi, 


25:25-26; Jeremiah, chaps. 42-44) re- 
cords the flight of Jews to Egypt when 
Jerusalem fell in 586 B.c. and, according 
to the Letter of Aristeas (1:13), Jews were 
used as mercenaries against the Ethiopi- 
ans, possibly as early as the time of 
Psammeticus II (595-588 B.c.).** Some 
have even suggested that Jews were in 
Egypt as early as the time of Manasseh 
(693-639 B.c.),% but there is no present 
solution to the problem of when they ar- 
rived so far south in Egypt as Elephan- 
tine. 

Egyptian Jews used Aramaic during 
the Persian period, but what can be said 
of their brethren in Palestine during that 
time, when Aramaic was in use through- 
out the rest of the Persian Empire? Cor- 
respondence with Egyptian Jews in Ara- 
maic would lead us to expect that lan- 
guage in Syria and Palestine, especially in 
official circles. Numerous seals inscribed 
in Aramaic letters are probably to be at- 
tributed to this area in the Persian period. 
From Samaria has come a series of Ara- 
maic inscribed potsherds dating from the 
sixth to the fourth centuries B.c.,” and 
jar handles in an interesting Perso-Hel- 
lenistic collection found at Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Gezer, and Tell en-Nasbeh bear 
brief inscriptions in letters of square 
Aramaic type from the fifth or fourth 
centuries B.c.*’ One of these short legends 
is Yehud, the Aramaic form of Hebrew 
Yehudah (‘‘Judah’’), and this reading is 


* Herodotus tli. 159-61 


* Cf. Petrie, Egypt and Israel (London, 1911). pp 
87-88, and “The British School at Qau,”’ AF (1923), 
p. 45. 


*G. A. Reisner, C. 8. Fisher. and D. G. Lyon 
Harvard Excavations at Samaria (1908-1910), 1 (Cam- 
bridge, 1924), 247-48 cf. Fig. 7): Il. chap. 3, p. 62 
and Pl. 58: E. L. Sukenik, “Inseribed Hebrew and 
Aramaic Potsherds from Samaria,” PEFQS, July, 
1933, pp. 152-56 


* Albright, “Light on the Jewish State in Persian 
Times,"” BASOR, No. 53 (1934), 20-22; and The 
Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (8d ed.; New 
York, 1935), pp. 173-75 (hereafter Archacology) 
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found on two silver coins from Palestine 
of the fourth century B.c.** Across the 
Jordan at Araq el-Emir, the ancestral 
home of Tobiah the Ammonite, the enemy 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 2:10 and 13:4-9), 
square Aramaic-type letters of possibly 
the fifth or fourth centuries B.c. were used 
to write the name ‘‘Tobiah”’ on the rock 
face of a tomb near the Ammonite gov- 
ernor’s palace.®® Far to the South, in the 
debris of the last settlement of the ancient 
seaport Ezion-Geber, Glueck found Ara- 
maic inscribed ostraca of the first half of 
the fifth century B.c.'°° 

The foregoing is sufficient to attest the 
use of Aramaic in Palestine, as elsewhere, 
throughout the Persian period, but it will 
be noted that only writing on durable 
substances has survived. Surely no one 
would argue from the absence of manu- 
scripts that the later Jews were illiterate, 
for the Bible itself attests literary activity 
during this period. 

The books of Daniel and Ben Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus) show that a type of He- 
brew was employed as late as 170 B.c., 
but the very nature of that Hebrew re- 
flects the popular use of Aramaic in the 
land. Hebrew declined to the position of 
the language of nationalism or pious schol- 
arship. There was a constantly closer ap- 
proximation of Hebrew to the Aramaic 
vernacular. Even the alphabet in use 
changed. Tradition ascribes the introduc- 


tion of the square Aramaic characters 

*® Sukenik, ‘ Paralipomena Palaestinensia,’’ / POS, 
XIV (1934), 178 ff 

** L. H. Vincent, ‘‘La Date des 6pigraphes d'Araq 
El-Emir,"” JPOS, HI (1923), 55 ff.; Albright, Ar- 
chaeology, p. 171; Maisler would date this possibly as 
early as the end of the sixth century s.c. (‘‘The House 
of Tobias,"" Tarbiz, XII [1941], 109-23) 

we Glueck, “Ostraca from Elath,"" BASOR, No 
80 (1940), 3-10; No. 82 (1941), 3-11; Albright, 
“Ostracon No. 6043 from Ezion-Geber,”"’ BASOR, No 
82, 11—15, dates one of the ostraca as “early sixth 
century s.c., not later than the reign of Nabonidas” ; 
Torrey, ‘On the Ostraca from Elath,’’ BASOR, No. 
82, 15-16. 


from which our modern ‘‘Hebrew’”’ letters 
have evolved to Ezra the scribe,'™ and the 
Jews called the new letters in use for 
everyday affairs ‘‘Assyrian,”’ in recogni- 
tion of the direction from which that cul- 
tural influence had emanated.' 

With such an abundance of Aramaic 
before us in the Persian period, it is not 
surprising to find the language in use 
among the Arabs in the Syrian desert. We 
have some minor rock inscriptions at 
Hegra'® and some funerary and memorial 
inscriptions from Teina, which had been 
a favored center of the Neo-Babylonian 
Chaldeans.'** 

The Cilician plain in Anatolia histori- 
cally and culturally always has faced east- 
ward to political and cultural relation- 
ships with North Syria. We are therefore 
not greatly surprised to find Aramaic in 
use in that region.’ Toward the begin- 
ning of the fifth century B.c. a hunter with 
a non-Semitic name, whose father, grand- 
father, and mother, too, bore such names, 
‘arefully cut an inscription in the wall of a 
cliff overlooking the river in the Lamas 
Valley.’ He recorded his genealogy and 
the fact that he wrote it while resting dur- 
ing a hunt. It is a simple, informal inscrip- 
tion, well carved in tolerably good Ara- 
maic which may reflect syntactically a 
non-Semitie type of thinking. It does not 
appear to be the work of one just learning 
the language, and the letters are distinctly 
of more archaic pattern than those in use 
in the Aramaic papyri. Another Aramean 
monument of the period overlooks the 
Cydnus River about fifteen miles north- 

1°! Tosefta Sanhedrin iv. 7; Jerusalem Megillé 1. 9. 

192 Sanhedrin 21b. 

18 CTS, Part II, Vol. I, Nos. 117-21 

i Thid., Nos. 113-16 

1% Cf. pp. 73 and 85. For early material (ninth- 
eighth centuries s.c.) ef. C. H. Gordon, “Two North- 


west-Semitic Inscriptions from Tarsus," BASOR 
(1940), No. 78, 9 ff. 


1 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, pp. 92-93. 
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east of Tarsus.'”? It is a votive inscription 
recording the erection of an image (Per- 
sian patkar). Again it is a simple personal 
monument in fair Aramaic, with the 
Semitic gods Sahar and Shamash called 
upon to avenge a possible desecration of 
the image and inscription. Near the vil- 
lage of Guane, about halfway between 
Mersin and Nemrun, an Aramaic bound- 
ary stone was found.'®* Again the Semitic 
gods Sahar and Shamash, together with 
the Aramean Ba‘al Shamain, are called 
upon to avenge any altering of the 
boundary. 

But the use of Aramaic goes beyond 
Cilicia to the most western limits of 
Anatolia, where the preponderance of the 
population would be expected to be non- 
Semitic, more closely allied to Greece than 
to the Orient. Near Abydos on the Helles- 
pont was found an Aramaic inscribed 
weight in the shape of a crouching lion, 
reminiscent of the Assyrian weights al- 
ready mentioned.’ Some Aramaic, in- 
deed, found its way to Greece itself, for 
from Olympia has come an Aramaic-in- 
seribed bronze dish of the sixth or perhaps 
even the late seventh century B.c.'!° 

From Sardis in Lydia we have a marble 
fragment bearing a few Aramaic letters 
above the remains of a Lydian inscrip- 
tion.'"' But, what is more important, we 
have an almost perfectly preserved bi- 
lingual with the Lydian written above the 

” Torrey, “‘An Aramaic Inscription from Cilicia 


in the Museum of Yale University,’ / AOS, XXXY 
1917), 370 ff. 

1% Montgomery, “Report on an Aramaic Bounda- 
ty Inseription in Cilicia," JAOS, XXVIII (1907), 
164-67; cf. Torrey, “‘New Notes on Some Old In- 
«riptions,"" ZA, X XVI (1912), 90-91 

”’ CIS, Part Il, Vol. I, No. 108, Pl. VIII; M. de 
Vogiié, “‘Notice sur un talent de bronze trouvé a 
Abydos,"’ Rerue archéologique, X (new ser., 1862), 39. 

MOf. n. 37 

E. Littmann, ‘Lydian Inscriptions,’ Sardis, VI 

‘Publications of the American Society for the Exca- 
vation of Sardis,’ Vol. I (Leyden, 1916]), No. 41, Pl 
XIV 


Aramaic.'? It is well carved, with a curi- 
ous mixture of early and relatively late 
forms of letters, when judged by the more 
uniform script found farther east. This 
phenomenon of mixed letters seems char- 
acteristic of Anatolian epigraphy, perhaps 
because natural barriers cut the country 
up into a succession of isolated areas 
where alphabets are easily retarded and 
pursue independent development. This 
bilingual has been largely the basis of at- 
tempts to decipher the Lydian language. 
According to its date line, it was written 
in the tenth year of Artaxerxes (I [455 
B.c.]? or 11 [395 B.c.}?) by a person bearing 
a non-Semitic name. Although Persian 
words are used, and at least one Lydian 
word and some trace of Lydian syntax are 
found, the remainder of the Aramaic is 
well written. Kahle and Sommer argue 
that the writer of the Aramaic was bi- 
lingual but knew Aramaic better than he 
did Lydian.'* The inscription declares the 
ownership of a tomb located above Sardis. 
In this instance, however, the property is 
not placed under the protection of Semitic 
gods, as in Cilicia, but under ‘“ Artemis of 
Koloe and the Ephesian.”’ 

More amazing is the finding of an Ara- 
maic tomb inscription in Lycia, since that 
was the last of the districts of Asia Minor 
to fall under Persian domination and 
since it remained under Persian rule but a 
short time. The inscription is on a tomb 
in the midst of other Lycian tombs in an 


isolated place about two miles beyond 
Limyra.''* All the others bear Lycian in- 
scriptions, but this one is bilingual, Ara- 


112 Jbid., pp. 23-38 and Frontispiece (cf. Vol. VI 
Part II, p. 2, Pl. 1); 8. A. Cook, “‘A Lydian-Aramaic 
Bilingual,”’ Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXVIII 
(1917), 81-82; Torrey, ‘“The Bilingual Inscription from 
Sardis,"" AJSL, XXXIV (1918), 191-92 


u3P. Kahle and F. Sommer, “Die iydisch- 
aramiiische Bilingue,’ Kleinasiatische Forschungen, I 
(1927), 18-86 


4 CJS, Part Il, Vol. 1, No, 109, Pl. VII 
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maic and Greek. It has been suggested on 
paleographie grounds that the Aramaic 
was written first, during the period of 
Persian domination in the fifth century 
B.c., and the Greek later, at the end of the 
fourth century. 

In addition to these inscriptions, Ara- 
maic letters are used for mint marks and 
legends on coins minted in the cities of 
Tarsus, Mallos, Issus, Celendris, Soli, 
Sinope, Aspendus, Side, and Gaziura.'® 
The most remarkable series bearing Ara- 
maic legends begins possibly as early as 
about 475 B.c. during the reign of Xerxes 
I, and continues down ‘unti! after the 
death of Alexander the Great. The series 
starts with native dynasts in control of 
the Cilician gates bearing the name 
Syennesis."* One such ruler permitted 
Phil-Hellenic Cyrus the Younger to pass 
the gates to oppose his brother Artaxerxes 
II. With the defeat of Cyrus the rule of 
the Syennesids ended in Cilicia, and the 
coinage was left in the hands of the vari- 
ous satraps of Asia Minor who were re- 
sponsible for assembling forces in Cilicia 
for Persian attacks on Greece and Egypt. 
Coins with Aramaic legends were issued in 
the name of Tiribazos (386-380), Phar- 
nabazos (379-374), Datames (378-372), 
Abd-Susin (ca. 362), and the very impor- 
tant Mazeus (361-333), whose name is 
more properly spelled ‘“‘Mazdai’’ in the 
Aramaic coin legends, which also give his 
full title 45m “the 
one who is over ‘avar-nahard (‘across the 
river [Euphrates]’; Akk. ebir Nari; cf. 
Ezra 4:10, etc.) and Cilicia.’’™’ 

In these coins there is an odd mixture 


. 
RTS NSS OF Ot, 


1% E. Babelon, Traité des mennaice grecques et 
romaines (Paris, 1910), Part II, Vol. Il, pp. 344-78; 
Part III, Pls. CV-CXV; G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia (London, 
1900); Cooke, op. cit., pp. 343-47. 


16 Hill, op. cit., p. xxvii; Babelon, op. cit., Part II, 
cols, 351-63 (cf. Part IfI, Pls. CV and CVI) 

11? Babelon, op. cit., Part II, Vol. Il, pp. 379-478; 
Part III, Pls. CVII-CXIV 


of Greek and Aramaic elements. Promi- 
nent among the designs used is a figure 
labeled in Aramaic “Ba‘al of Tarsus.”’ In 
times of strongest Persian power the types 
are Persian, reminiscent of the Persepolis 
sculpture. Then the Aramaic legends are 
fairly well written. At other times, as 
under the Phil-Hellenic Syennesis, the 
coin designs are Greek, and they bear 
Greek inscriptions or are bilingual, Greek 
and Aramaic. On the whole, there is a 
preponderance of Greek art on the coins 
and a great deal of crudely written Ara- 
maic. From the Cilician find of inscrip- 
tions in Aramaic as well as coin legends, it 
is evident that the coins were not a mere 
imitation of Persian practice and were not 
made merely at the dictation of Persia 
but that they existed because there, were 
in Cilicia, the homeland of the later:Saul 
of Tarsus, many people—some of whom 
bore good Cilician names—who used 
Aramaic. 

With the coming of Alexander in 332 
B.c. the series of Cilician coins with Ara- 
maic legends ceases. When Alexander in- 
flicted a decisive defeat on Darius in the 
Battle of Gaugamela and captured Baby- 
lon, a member of the Abd-Hadad dynasty 
in the ancient city of Mabeog (Greek 
Bambyce or Heliopolis; modern Mabij) 
struck coins bearing the name “‘Alexan- 
der” in Aramaic.""* 


After Alexander, Macedonians and 
Greeks settled in the Orient and attracted 
to themselves natives who aped their 
ways and preferred Greek as the only fit 
language for civilized man. Henceforth it 
became profitable for ambitious men to 
become “Greeks.’’ Second names were 
adopted (cf. New Testament Cephas and 
Peter; Saul and Paul). Official and semi- 
official inscriptions were in Greek or were 


Greek Coins of 
1899). P 


“8 W. Wroth, Catalogue of the 
Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria (London, 
138, Pl. XVII, No. 7. 
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bilingual. Sometimes, however, Aramaic 
alone was used, even by the Phil-Hellene. 
One such inscription from the cult room 
of a Seleucid temple at Warka in Baby- 
lonia shows the Hellenic connections of 
one Babylonian named Anu-uballit, who 
adopted a second name, Greek Kefalon.''* 
He was the big man in politics in the city, 
and we know him and his family from our 
cuneiform sources as well. His brother, 
not a politician, had no second name and 
apparently no Hellenistic connections. It 
is difficult to determine how far the Hel- 
lenistie culture penetrated outside the 
urban centers and how deeply it was at- 
tached even there. It is true that Greek 
displaced Aramaic, at least in the cities, 
for diplomacy and commerce, but in the 
hinterlands the barbarians still spoke 
théir own tongue and worshiped their own 
gods. In remote places the oriental culture 
slumbered, waiting for an opportune mo- 
ment for revival, as under the Parthians 
and, even better known to us, the Macca- 
bees. !2° 

In Persia during the Hellenistic period 
a series of coins with legends in Aramaic 
letters began in the third century B.c. and 
continued down to the Christian Era.’ In 
Babylonia cuneiform tablets continued to 
be written, and there is at least one well- 
written Aramaic docket from the time of 
Alexander II (311 B.c.) recording a trans- 
action regarding the cleaning of rubbish 

0 Bowman, “‘Anu-uballit Kefalon,”” AJSL, LVI 
1939), 213-43 

“It is perhaps significant that the rulers at 
Bambyce-Heliopolis who had made Aramaic coins in 
the name of Alexander also (later?) struck some with 
the Aramaic legend bar Haded with coin designs imita- 
ting types in use in Tarsus and Myriandrus; W. H 
Waddington, “Etudes de numismatique asiatique,”’ 
Rerwe numismatique, VI (2d ser., 1861), 9 ff.; ef. J. P 


Six, ‘Monnaies d'Hieropolis en Syrie,’ Numisma'ic 
Chronicle, XVIII (new ser., 1878), 103 ff. 


*\ Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia (London, 1922), pp. clx-clxi, 
346-49. It will be observed that late coins inscribed in 
Aramaic come not only from Persis but from Edessa. 
Characene, Nabatea, Elymais, northeastern Persia, 
and Arabia as well. 


from a Babylonian temple.'” More strik- 
ing and unusual is the cuneiform docu- 
ment of the Seleucid age in which the 
Aramaic language is written syllabically 
in cuneiform signs.'** It is a magical text, a 
ritual similar to those known from Baby- 
lonia, possibly a direct translation of one 
of them. This text and the demotic- 
Aramaic papyrus of the fourth century 
B.c.,"* which also shows attempted vo- 
calization, are of great importance in in- 
dicating the vocalization of Aramaic in a 
period about a millennium earlier than 
that of the present Massoretic text. 

One would searcely expect to find Ara- 
maic in Asia Minor during the Hellenistic 
period, but it is actually found. A bilingual 
Aramaic-Greek inscription on a tomb of 
Achaemenid type but dating probably to 
the third century B.c. was found at 
Aghaya Kaleh.'*® Another such bilingual 
was found near Farasha, where the Za- 
manti Su spouts forth after traveling for 
some tneters underground.’ At that awe- 
inspiring site, which suggests the Mithraic 
sculptures that portray the god shooting 
at a rock from which a fountain springs 
forth, the Aramaic text states: ‘““Sagarios 
the son of Megaphernes, the general, per- 
formed Magian rites to Mithra.”’ 

It is in Cappadocia that most of the 
Anatolian Aramaic of the period is found. 
There the local dynast, Ariarathes I (350- 

12 Delaporte, Epigraphes araméens, p. 80, No. 99; 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, II (1908), 202-3 


123 Driver, “‘An Aramaic Inscription in the Cunei- 
form Script." AOF, III (1926), 47-53; Gordon, ‘The 
Aramaic Incantation in Cuneiform.’ AOF, XII 
(1937-39), 105-17; B. Landsberger, “Zu den aramii- 
schen Beschwérungen in Keilschrift.’ AOF, XII 
247-57 

i Cf. n. 83 above 


1» F. Cumont, *‘Une inscription gréco-araméenne 
da’ Asie Mineure,”’ CR (1905), pp. 93-104; Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, U1, 249-50; III, 65-66: H. H. von der 
Osten, ‘“‘Aghaya Kaleh,"” AJSL, XLV (1929), 275 f., 
Fig. 14. 


* H. Gregoire, ‘Note sur une inscription gréco- 
araméenne trouvée & Farasha (Ariaramneia-Rhodap- 
dos),"" CR (1908), pp. 434-35, 437 
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322 B.c.), was unaffected by the great in- 
ternational changes. He coined money in 
imitation of that issued by the earlier 
satraps, Abd-Susin and Mazdaeus, but 
bearing his own name in Aramaic char- 
acters."?7 Sometimes the Ba‘al of Tarsus 
figure of Mazdai’s coins is used, but he is 
called in the Aramaic legend “Ba‘al of 
Gaziura,”’ presumably after the capital 
city. After the death of Alexander, 
Ariarathes continued to rule for some time 
in peace. 

It is probably from this period that we 
have the great mythological] or religious 
work carved in rock and fitted with Ara- 
maie text at Yarpuz (Arabissos) in Cappa- 
docia."* The interesting portions of text 
that are preserved describe the ritual mar- 
riage of the personalized Persian Mazdian 
religion (Mazda-den-mazdaiasnis) to her 
brother, the Semitic god “‘Bél, the king.”’ 
Preserved text and the accompanying fig- 


ures (serpent, eagle, grain, etc.) all indi- 
cate that what is represented is a highly 
syncretistic presentation of the age-old 
fertility theme of the Near East (Tam- 
muz, Osiris, Telepinus, Ba‘al) in which 


Semitic and non-Semitic elements are 
wedded. Here, seemingly for the first 
time, are preserved together the two ele- 
ments of the myth, the divine marriage 
and the resurrection of the god. 

In 322 B.c. Perdiceas the chiliarch led 
an army against Ariarathes, captured the 
octogenarian, and crucified him together 
with what he thought to be all his rela- 
tives. One escaped, however, to return in 
302 B.c., expel the Macedonian garrison, 
and set himself up as Ariarathes II. At 


127 Wroth, op. cit., p. 29, Pl. VI, No. 1; Babelon, 


op. cit., Part III, Pl. CXI, Nos. 9-12. 

28 Y, J. Smirnow in the Journal of the Royal Rus- 
sian Archeological Society of St. Petersburg, VIII (new 
ser,, 1896), 444-46; Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, I (1900 
1902), 59-74. The material has been poorly published, 
without photographs, even though they were available 
to some who studied the material. Another inscrip- 
tion, as yet unpublished, was found a short distance 
from the site 


first he too coined money with Aramaic 
legends but later substituted Greek.'”* 

Pertinent to Asia Minor too is the 
graffito found written twice in the Sethos 
temple at Abydos in Egypt, perhaps 
scratched by passing mercenaries.'*® It 
reads: “Blessed be the master Tarkhum- 
na the Pisidian (who is [also] Eugenin) 
and Terembi his... and Ubramos who 
came before his (i.e., Osiris’) face.”’ Was it 
written by the Anatolians themselves or 
by Arameans in honor of their friends? 
We cannot be certain. 

In Egypt the Aramaic papyri continue 
down to about 300 B.c. with a noticeable 
increase in Greek words and such personal 
names as Isidore, Lysimachos, etc., indi- 
cating the trend.'*! At Elephantine are 
found also Aramaic ostraca, used appar- 
ently by those who found papyrus too ex- 
pensive. One is certain that the Greek pe- 
riod has fully arrived when a fragment of 
papyrus in Greek is discovered among the 
Aramaic documents.'*” 

It is at this time that Arabia becomes 
important in furthering the cause of Ara- 
maic. We have noted Aramaic inscriptions 
from there before, but from this point on- 
ward the number increased rapidly. It is 
perhaps because Aramaic, under Greek 
and Roman domination, was compelled to 
exist and develop outside the cities, some- 
times in remote places, that Aramaic dia- 
lects and variations in alphabet begin to 
be noticeable. No longer is Aramaic identi- 
cal everywhere in the Orient, as during the 
Persian period. Independent develop- 

2 E. T. Newell, ‘‘Some Unpublished Coins of 
Eastern Dynasts,""” Numismatic Notes and Mono- 


graphs, No. 30 (1926), 17; cf. Babelon, op. cit., Part 
Iit, Pl. CXI, No. 13 


1° Lidzbarski, 
Nos. 34-35. 


Ephemeris, If], 103-7, Pi. IX, 


131 Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 81, pp. 190 ff 
ef. A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, “An Aramaic 
Papyrus of the Ptolemaic Age from Egypt,’ PSBA, 
X XIX (1907), 260-72 


18 Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 60, p. 164. 
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ments occur, although the language is still 
essentially Aramaic. 

The Arabs, known to the Assyrians as 
the Nabatu (Nabateans), are found in as- 
sociation with the Arameans as early as 
late Assyrian times. About the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. they settled the rather remote 
city of Petra, south of Palestine. In about 
312 s.c., when Antigonus sent an army 
against them at Petra, the Nabateans 
wrote him a letter in Aramaic char- 
acters, an indication of the cultural 
influences the Arameans exerted upon 
them.'** Strabo describes the Nabate- 
ans as “intent on trade and agricul- 
ture.” They took every opportunity 
to expand northward from Petra. They 
profited by the decline of the Seleucids 
and extended over the East Jordan re- 
gion to become the lords of the former 
Aramean states there, including Damas- 
eus and Hollow Syria. According to 
Paul (II Cor. 11:32), the Romans were 
unable to conquer them, and King Aretas 
retained his kingdom as a Roman vassal. 
At their peak they rivaled the Jews, with 
whom they joined as allies against the 
Greeks in the Maccabean period. 

Inscriptions carved in their oddly cur- 
sive development of the Aramaic alpha- 
bet, written in Aramaic but retaining 
some linguistic traces of their native Ara- 
bic, are preserved from about 100 B.c. and 
continue to be found in Nabatean centers 
and along their trade routes down to the 
destruction of the Nabatean nation by 
Trajan in a.p. 106 and even later.'** At 
least two dozen of the texts from districts 
adjacent to Palestine were written during 
the lifetime of Jesus. Most of these Ara- 
maic inscriptions come from Transjordania 
and centers in northern Arabia, but they 
are also encountered in Asia Minor and 
even in Italy—at Rome itself, whence 

Diodorus Siculus xix. 96 


J. Cantineau, Le Nabatéen (Paris, 1930), 1, 9-25 


merchants or expatriated soldiers had 
found their way. 


In Palestine during the Hellenistic pe- 
riod the struggle between the Hellenists 
and the Maccabean pietists is too well 
known to need further description here. 
Toward the beginning of the conflict (ca. 
165 B.c.) the Book of Daniel was written. 
It is now partly in Hebrew strongly im- 
pregnated by Aramaic and partly in Ara- 
maic (Dan. 2:4—-7:28). No final solution 
as to the double language of the book has 
yet been reached. Charles has argued that 
the original was entirely in Aramaic which 
is even now badly concealed by partial 
Hebrew translation.'® If this be so, it is 
the sole remaining Aramaic writing of any 
size to come from the Palestine of the 
early Hellenistic period. No one doubts 
that Jewish writers were as prolific during 
this troublesome period as they were be- 
fore, and it has been argued that such 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphic works as 
Bél and the Dragon, The Prayer of 
Azarias, The Song of the Holy Children, 
Tobit, and I Enoch (chaps. 6-36), which 
have come down to us only in other lan- 
guages, were originally written in Ara- 
maic, but fragile manuscripts have not 
survived Palestine’s harsh climate. 

During the spirited revival of Jewish 
nationalism under the Maccabees they 
coined money with legends written not in 
the despisgd Greek but in archaic pre- 
Exilic Hebrew script—in forms, however, 
that are often crudely made with frequent 
traces of the squarish Aramaic letters in 
which they customarily wrote.'* By the 
second century B.c. it would seem that the 
Jews possessed the Bible text only in ‘‘As- 
syrian”’ (Aramaic) characters, for errors in 
the Greek translation can best be ex- 


1% Charles, op. cit., p. xxxvii 


i* BE Rogers, A Handy Guide to Jewish Coins (Lon- 
don, 1914), p. 9; M. Norkiss, Coins of Palestine 
(Jerusalem, 1936), Part 1, pl. 
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plained by the assumption that such a 
text was in use.'*’ The use of the Aramaic 
nicknames ‘‘Balas,”’ ‘“‘Zabinas,”’ and ‘‘Siri- 
pides”’ applied to Seleucid kings might be 
adduced as evidence for the popular use 
of the Aramaic language during the pe- 
riod,'** and an old Jewish tradition asserts 
that John Hyrcanus heard the divine 
voice in the temple speaking to him in the 
Aramaic language.'** 

The swing from Hebrew to the Aramaic 
language continued, but so gradually did 
the transition take place that the designa- 
tion ‘“Hebrew”’ long continued to be ap- 
plied to the vulgar tongue, even when it 
had become Aramaic. This explains, per- 
haps, why the term “Hebrew” is later 
used in the Fourth Gospel to designate 
definitely Aramaic words (5:2; 19:13, 17, 
20; cf. Rev. 16:16). Josephus, too, while 
aware of a difference between Hebrew and 
Aramaic (cf. Antig. x. 1. 2; xii. 2. 1), calls 
Aramaic words “‘Hebrew”’ (Antig. i. i. 1: 
o&BBara; ibid. iii. x. 6: -acap0a). When he 
prepared his first opus (ca. A.D. 75), a his- 
tory of the Jewish wars for the edification 
of the ‘Upper Barbarians” (i.e., Parthians, 
Babylonians, and other peoples across the 
Euphrates in countries where Aramaic and 
not Hebrew was in use), and claimed to 
have written it in “the language of our 
country,” he doubtless meant in Ara- 
maic.'*® Philo similarly is guilty of inac- 
curacy but certainly testifies to the role 
Aramaic played in Palestine in his day 
when he refers to the language of the He- 
brew Pentateuch as being “Chaldean’”’ 

17S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 


Books of Samuel (Oxford, 1890), pp. ixv ff.; cf 
Mishn&, Yodaim 4, 5 (Danby ed., p. 784) 

18 E. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucus (London, 
1902), II, 305-6, App. Z. 

13% Jerusalem Sotah 246; cf. Josephus 
x. 3 


Antiq. xiii 


© Josephus Bell. Jud. Preface; secs. 1-2. Perhaps 
the “Hebrew tongue” in which Paul is said to have 
addressed the people of Jerusalem (Acts 21:40; 
22:2) and in which Jesus spoke to Paul (Acts 26:14) 
is to be explained similarly. 


(i.e., Aramaic).'* It is an interesting fact 
that the very Greco-Roman form of the 
word “Hebrew” CESpaia, Hebraet) is not 
derived from Hebrew (<bhri) but from 
Palestinian Aramaic (‘ebhrayé).'” 

Both Jewish and Christian sources for 
the early Christian centuries strongly in- 
dicate that Aramaic then prevailed as the 
language of Palestine. Semitic writing in 
the square Aramaic characters, datable to 
the first century of the Christian Era, has 
been recovered in some abundance. More 
than 150 brief graffiti, principally on os- 
suaries of the Herodian age (37 B.c.—a.p. 
70), mostly from the last fifty years of the 
second temple, have been found in Jeru- 
salem and its vicinity.'** Their brevity and 
sometimes their careless writing often pre- 
vent a decision as to whether they are in 
Hebrew or in Aramaic, but many are cer- 
tainly in the latter category. Included 
among the Aramaic inscriptions is the 
sarcophagus of Queen Helena of Adiabene 
(a.p. 50-60) which is inscribed not only in 
square Aramaic letters but also in Syriac 
characters.'** A longer inscription in neat- 
ly made Aramaic letters which says, 
“Hither were brought the bones of Uzziah, 
king of Judah—do not open!”’ doubtless 
indicates that the remains of that king 
had to be transferred during the first cen- 
tury of our era.'® 

This mass of brief notes has survived 
because of the durable medium on which 
it was written. Evidence of more extensive 
writing on less lasting materials can be ob- 
tained only indirectly, but there is sig- 
nificant witness to prove that, during the 
first century after Christ, Aramaic was the 


4! De Vita Mos. ti. 7. 

12 F. Gesenius, E. Kautzsch, and A. E 
Hebrew Grammar (Oxford, 1898), p. 8, n. 2 

8 Albright, “The Nash JBL. LVI 
(1937), 158 ff 

1 Lidzbarski, Handbuch, Pl. 43, No. 7 

'* Albright, “The Discovery of an Aramaic In- 
scription Relating to King Uzziah,”’ BASOR, No. 44 
(1931), 8-10 


Cowley, 


Papyrus,” 
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dominant language among the Jews in 
Palestine. Scripture was not read in public 
without an accompanying Aramaic inter- 
pretation or commentary as a concession 
to those who knew no Hebrew.’ From 
these oral comments evolved the often- 
mentioned written Targums. Such a writ- 
ten Aramaic commentary for Job is men- 
tioned as early as the time of Gamaliel I.'*7 

The Mishnd, compiled in the second 
century of the Christian Era, from mate- 
rials recording earlier practices, reflects 
the use of Aramaic in the Jewish commu- 
nity. For the most part, as presented in 
the Mishnd, the legal formulas of docu- 
ments of purchase, lease, debt, betrothal, 
marriage, divorce, etc., are in Aramaic, a 
witness to popular usage.'*® The legends 
on the tokens purchased in the temple and 
exchanged there for the appropriate offer- 
ings Were in Aramaic, as were the shofar 
chests in which the faithful deposited their 
contributions.'*® To these indications of 
Aramaic usage might be added the pre- 
served proverbs of Hillel and his contem- 
poraries, the Fast-Roll (Megillad) of the 
Mishna (a.p. 66-70), the ancient Jewish 
prayer (Aiddush), and much else; but the 
case is made and need not be labored.'** 
The place of Aramaic in Palestine can 
best be measured by its persistence, for, 
when scholastic ‘‘Hebrew’’ was revived by 
the Jews, its syntax and vocabulary were 
largely Aramaic, and the language of the 
Mishnaé has rightly been called “He- 


6 Megilldiv. 4, 5, 7, 11. In the third century of our 
era Joshua ben Levi recommended to his sons that the 
traditional Aramaic translation (Targum) should al- 
ways be used, even in private reading of the Bible 
cf. Berakhoth 8a) 

 Shabbath 11i5a: Jerusalem Shabbath 15c 
Shabbath xiii. 2; cf. Sopherim v. 15 

""G. Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstin- 
iwchen Aramdisch (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1905), pp. 9-10 
hereafter Grammatik), and The Words of Jesus 
trans. D. M. Kay (Edinburgh, 1902), p. 4, n. 5 

*H. Danby, The Mishnah (Oxford, 1933), pp 


157-59; Shekalim iv. 3; vi. 5: cf. Dalman, Words of 
Jesus, p.3 


Tose fta 


Dalman, Grammatik, pp. 6-39 


braized Aramaic.’’ Despite the antipathy 
of such rabbis as Judah, the redactor of 
the Mishnd, and Johanan (d. a.p. 279), 
who preferred Hebrew and urged its use, 
arguing that the angels did not under- 
stand Aramaic and were unable to bring 
Aramaic prayers before God," Aramaic 
was still in use for prayer in the third cen- 
tury after Christ. 

The New Testament likewise demon- 
strates the prevalence of Aramaic as the 
language of the Jews, both in Galilee and 
in Judea, during the first century of our 
era. We cherish the few Aramaic words 
attributed to Jesus: Talithé gimi (Mark 
5:41), °ephphatha (Mark 7:34), and Eldi 
Eléi lemé sabagthanit (Mark 15:34 = 
Matt. 27:46); and there is now even 
greater significance to the mérané thé (I 
Cor. 16:22) written by Paul of Aramaic- 
speaking Tarsus. The New Testament 
abounds in distinctly Aramaic personal 
names, including Bar Jonah, Bar Jesus, 
Bar Timaeus, Bar Tholomew, Bar Abbas, 
Bar Sabbas (all beginning with the ele- 
ment bar, “son of’’); Silas, Cephas, 
Tabitha, Joanna, Martha, and possibly 
others. Frequent, too, are Aramaic place 
names: Akeldama, Bethesda, Bethzatha, 
Bethphage, Golgotha, Gabbetha, to men- 
tion but a few. Professor Albright has 
rightly pointed out the fact that, in at- 
tempting to identify early sites in Pales- 
tine on the basis of modern names, it is 
often necessary to assume that an Arame- 
an name for the place existed between the 
ancient Hebrew or Canaanite one and the 
modern Arabic one.'*? Thus the New Tes- 
tament agrees with the Jewish sources in 
firmly establishing Aramaic as the domi- 
nant language of Palestine at the time the 
Gospels were written. 

The perennial dispute as to the original 


Mt Shabbath 126 
Sand 10 

‘ Albright, “The Administrative Divisions of 
Israel and Judah,"’ / POS, V (1925), 39, n. 52 


ef. Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp 
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language of the Gospels cannot be entered 
into here, but this entire study is pertinent 
to the problem and should provide proper 
orientation and some basis for evaluating 
what has been dene in the heat of contro- 
versy. From the presentation above it 
must be obvious that any argument based 
on the absence of Aramaic manuscripts in 
first-century Palestine is invalid. We have 
Palestinian manuscripts from no ancient 
period but always plenty of evidence that 
Aramaic was being written. Greek papyri 
are equally lacking in Palestine. From 
what has survived there one might con- 
clude that there was no literature of any 
kind, but we know that to be ridiculously 
untrue. As in Greece and elsewhere in the 
ancient world, except in dry Egypt, an- 
cient fragile materials simply have not 
survived. The prospects for finding an 
Aramaic gospel of the first or even second 
century of our era are distinctly remote. 


While dealing with probabilities it 


would be well to note that if the Gospels 


were deliberately written as literary works 
it is more likely that they would have been 
written in Greek or Hebrew, than if (as 
the Formgeschichte method of interpreta- 
tion suggests) they were merely collec- 


tions of popular stories and personal remi-’ 


niscences gathered from people who knew 
Jesus and his friends. When the truth is 
finally known, if it ever is, it is probable 
that neither of the extreme camps in the 
present controversy will be entirely sup- 
ported by it. It is because each contender 
has so much of the truth that the fight 
heretofore has been such an interesting 
one—and so inconclusive. 


Thus we have briefly surveyed the 
course of Aramaic from the earliest period 


down to the Christian Era. We have seen 
it develop in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
world and spread in its use far to the West. 
We have noticed how the Persians built 
upon the Assyrian foundation and encour- 
aged its expansion to the borders of the 
empire as the lingua franca of the time. 
We have noted carefully the unexpected 
regions and odd corners into which the 
language was introduced. Finally, we have 
observed the shattering of the great em- 
pire that sponsored Aramaic, the loss of 
its prestige as the international language 
of official communication, its survival in 
out-of-the-way regions where dialectical 
differences and independent alphabets de- 
veloped," and lastly the resurgence of 
Aramaic in the Near East in every revival 
of oriental nationalism, including that in 
Palestine, until the time when Arabic be- 
came the dominant language of the Near 
East.4 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


' Almost no attention has been paid here to the 
Palmyrenean branch of the Aramaic family, since it isa 
relatively late development (ca. 33 B.c.~a.p. 274), 
but its material is one of the important blocks of 
Aramaic. Cf. Cantineau, 
de Palmyre (‘Publications du Musée National Syrien 
de Damas,’’ Vol. I (Beirut, 1930-36]). Nor has there 
been any discussion in this study of Syriac, Mandaic, 
and other Aramaic dialects which are more important 
in the Christian period. An excellent survey of such 
materials will be found in F. Rosenthal, Die Aramdéis- 
tische Forschung seit Th. Néldeke (Leiden, 1939) 


‘ The gradual shift from Aramaic to Arabic until 
Arabic is written in Aramaic characters, and finally 
the evolution of the North Arabic alphabet from that 
of the Arameans, is observable in the Nabatean in- 
scriptions; cf. Cantineau, Le Nabatéen, I, 21-35; 
N. Abbott, The Rise of the North Arabic Script and Its 
Kur’dnic Development (Chicago, 1939), pp. 1-5 and 
Pl. V 

Aramaic still survives in daily use in isolated 
Syrian villages (cf. 8S. Reich, Etudes sur les villages 
araméens de l Anti-Liban |‘Documents d'études 
orientales de l'Institut Francais de Damas,” Vol 
VII (1937)]) and among the “Assyrians” living in 
Azerbaijan, around Lake Urumia, and in scattered 
colonies elswhere in the Near East 


Inventaire des inscriptions 
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ANTIOCH MOSAIC PAVEMENTS' 


CLARK HOPKINS 


NCE the field operations are over, 
the outstanding problem which 
confronts the archeologist is how 

best to publish his finds; and, the greater 
the wealth of material, the more difficult 
becomes the problem. It is a very great 
tribute, therefore, to the Princeton Ex- 
pedition to Antioch to say that the 
amazing series of mosaics found in their 
excavations has been more than adequate- 
ly published in the two monumental vol- 
umes of Doro Levi. This is the outstand- 
ing work on mosaics of the Roman 
Empire. 

The mosaics of Antioch date from the 
first century up to the time of the Persian 
sack of the city in a.p. 540. Mosaics, ex- 
cept for those in Pompeii and Rome, have 
never been given the attention they de- 
serve, partly because the finds were so 
scattered, and partly because criteria for 
dating were not available. A great service 
to archeology is therefore rendered by 
Levi in surveying the whole field of 
Roman mosaics and fitting his own panels 
into the progress of empire development. 
With a wealth of illustration in the text, 
he is able to relate to the changes at 
Antioch not only the changes in mosaic 
paintings elsewhere but also the portraits 
of the Fayum and the development in Ro- 
man reliefs and sculpture. 

After the period of Constantine, mate- 
rial for comparison is far more scanty. On 
this account alone the new mosaics of 
Antioch belonging to the fourth and fifth 
centuries are of particular significance. 

A review of Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pave- 
ments (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947) 


Vol. Il: pp. xxi+650+4229 figs.; Vol. Il: 4 maps+183 
pls. $36 


It is only at Antioch that we have a con- 
tinuous series of mosaics both before and 
after Constantine, and it supplies a gap 
in our knowledge of especial importance 
for those interested in the rise of early 
Christian art. Disappointing, of course, is 
the lack of Christian scenes; and yet with 
the illustrated manuscripts on one side, 
and the paintings of the catacombs on the 
other perhaps the series of secular scenes 
of the early Christian centuries is more 
important for our knowledge of artistic 
development than religious representa- 
tions would have been. With the dearth 
of comparative material, however, the 
discussion of development after Con- 
stantine lacks the finality and definiteness 
of the survey of previous centuries. 

Levi starts with a description and in- 
terpretation of the mosaics in chrono- 
logical order, omitting only repetitions of 
the descriptive data to be found in preced- 
ing volumes with the reports of the Anti- 
och Expedition. More than half the first 
volume is given up to this analysis and 
discussion of each mosaic, but this in it- 
self constitutes a work of first-rate im- 
portance. 

The second half of the volume is de- 
voted to an account of technique and 
style, which includes not only an exhaus- 
tive study of the mosaics themselves but 
their significance in the light of our knowl- 
edge of Roman painting and mosaics as a 
whole. Perhaps the discussion of the geo- 
metric decoration is the most important 
section, for the geometric border and 
over-all pattern are the most common 
throughout the empire. Moreoever, just 
as architectural decoration often affords 
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better criteria for dating monuments than 
the form and proportions of the building, 
so the geometric borders of mosaics offer 
more concrete and distinctive evidence of 
change than the emblemata themselves. 
Levi is able to show—and very convine- 
ingly, I believe—that the fairly simple, 
straightforward geometric patterns of the 
first century give way gradually to more 
elaborate and illusionistic types. In the 
second century the representations of 
coffers as in a ceiling are given in per- 
spective, just as dentils are realistically 
rendered. In colors, the blends into the 
rainbow motif gain favor, and a whirling, 
restless impression is given by circles of 
triangles or scales in elaborate sequences 
of colors. After Constantine, figures of 
animals and animated scenes, hunting, 
etc., often replace geometric designs as 
border patterns. The scattered pattern of 
floral or geometric designs finally super- 
sedes the illusionistic motifs of earlier cen- 


turies. Excellent drawings of E. Baldwin 
Smith trace the evolution of floret pat- 
terns and the twisted ribbon. This, how- 
ever, is not the place to attempt a résumé 
of even one portion of the volume. Suc- 
cessively there are taken up geometric and 


vegetable decorations, human figures, 
quadrupeds, birds, and fish, and finally 
composition of the scenes as a whole. 

As a result, not only is the chronologi- 
cal order of the mosaics at Antioch at- 
tested with considerable evidence but new 
and more logical dates in the light of the 
Antioch material are assigned (among 
others) to the pavement of Beit Jibrin, 
the mosaics of the Nativity Church at 
Bethlehem (allocated by Levi to the time 
of Justinian), those of the basilica of Tell 
Hassan at Jericho, and some of the mosa- 
ics outside the basilicas at Aquileia. 

In the appendixes are given a chrono- 
logical table together with well-dated 
comparative material, an epigraphical 


table, and a note on mosaic technique. 
Finally, a most useful index is supplied 
at the end, though it does not pretend to 
provide all the references to each mosaic, 

I notice on page 382 that reference to 
Plate XLV, c, is a typographical error for 
XCV, c; and on page 554, Plate CLIV is 
an error for CLVI. Much repetition in the 
separate chapters which describe the 
mosaics and discuss their artistic signifi- 
eance is unavoidable. To be frank, how- 
ever, I thought that even in the discussion 
of the development there was a tendency 
to repeat unnecessarily and that the style 
of the author was prolix. Where to draw 
the line between profusion of illustrations 
and plates on the one side and economy 
on the other is extremely difficult to say. 
The Princeton volumes do not err on the 
side of economy, and the fortunate pos- 
sessors of the work will rejoice that so 
much is included. 

In a foreword Levi states that the field 
director, W. A. Campbell, is charged with 
an exhaustive study on the technical as- 
pect of mosaic art at Antioch, that Glan- 
ville Downey is expected to complete a 
study of the personifications of abstract 
conceptions and of the contribution of the 
mosaics to religion and philosophy in late 
antiquity; and that Richard Stillwell in- 
tends to examine the mosaic pavements 
in relation to Antioch’s architecture. Cer- 
tainly it would be impossible to include 
much more in the present work without 
extending the publication into other vol- 
umes. Nevertheless, the division does 
have its inconveniences. For example, on 
page 285 Levi refers to a coin belonging to 
the reign of Septimius Severus found im- 
bedded in the foundation wall of the 
portico of Bath D. The most important 
mosaic of the bath, that of Dionysus and 
Hermes from Room 3, Levi dates in the 
middle or second half of the fourth century 
partly on the basis of the style of the fig- 
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ures, partly on the basis of the pavements 
of other rooms. Even disregarding the 
coin, as Levi does by stating that “a 
single coin embedded in the masonry on 
which a mosaic is laid, offers merely a 
very vague terminus post quem” (p. 5), we 
should like to know the relationship of the 
portico to the room in question, and 
where the coin was found (just in case the 
date did prove serviceable) ; and, more par- 
ticularly, the relative position of Room 3 
to other rooms in which mosaics impor- 
tant for dating occur. One of the very few 
poor illustrations in the book, Figure 114 
(a plan of Bath D) offers us very little 
help. Even were this clear, we should like 
to be sure (when dating depends on mosa- 
ies from different rooms) whether all 
parts of the structure belong to the same 
building period. 

As a matter of fact, the dating of the 
mosaic of Hermes and Dionysus brings up 
the more important question of the rela- 
tionship between the mosaics of Antioch 
and the paintings of Dura, for some of the 
details of the mosaic in question are par- 
alleled in scenes at Dura which were 
painted before the middle of the third 
century. Levi does not believe that the 
border of twisted ribbon with three-dot 
filling came to Antioch until the time of 
Constantine, though he does notice in 
note 190 on page 454 that the same bor- 
der, with the same filling of three dots, 
was used in the synagogue at Dura in the 
middle of the third century. The inter- 
laced squares used on another panel in 
Room 3 of the bath occur also in the 
graffiti of Dura as well as in the woven 
patterns of Palmyra.*? In the mosaic of 
Dionysus (Pl. VI, A) Levi calls attention 
to the “absurd position of the oblique 
body resting on the advanced leg bent at 
the knee in a right angle. The distortion 


* Both published by R. Pfister, Nourcauas textiles de 
Palmyre (Paris, 1937). p. 19 


of the legs opposes the left leg in full pro- 
file to the right leg in front view”’ (p. 570). 
Rather a good parallel is provided in the 
scene of Esther from the synagogue 
(Pl. VII),* which is particularly interesting 
because the tendency to put one leg in 
profile and one in front view is marked in 
Eastern painting. The sketchy shadow 
line of the mosaic may be compared with 
the single broad line of shadow in the rep- 
resentation of the prophet Moses in the 
synagogue. * 

The parallels at Dura suggest that it 
would rot be impossible to place the 
mosaic of Dionysus and Hermes in the 
early third century, a date which would 
be the most appropriate in view of the 
coin of Septimius recovered in the founda- 
tions. I am not, however, so much con- 
cerned with the date of this particular 
mosaic as I am with the whole problem of 
Eastern influence at Antioch. Levi keeps 
his eyes fixed on the West; he fits the 
mosaics into the pattern of Roman art. 
I think it is fair to say that, where refer- 
ence to the East in the period before Con- 
stantine is unavoidable, he minimizes the 
relationship, and in the time of Constan- 
tine, and even after, he is reluctant to see 
cause for any change in the motifs except 
the degeneration of Roman art itself. ‘In 
the Constantinian age,” he states, “we 
see a new florescence of art. But on the 
other hand, it is in this age that all those 
manifestations of a new artistic feeling, 
and a new stylistic manner, which had 
sporadically come to the fore in the pre- 
ceding phase, appearing as the symptoms 
of a decay of artistic power and skill, are 
now seen organized in a new style” 
(p. 558). 

This theory of a decline and decay in 
Roman art to account for the new style 


* Excavations at Dura-Europos (hereafter Dura 
Rep. VI, Pl. XLVII: a better reproduction in Berytus 
Vol. IIL (1936), Pl. VI, 2 


* Dura, Rep. VI, Pl. XLVII 
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rather than the increase of influence from 
the East is a common one among histori- 
ans of Roman art and perhaps would not 
call for special comment in spite of new 
evidence, but it is just in Antioch that one 
expects to see best the fusion of Western 
and Eastern influences. Antioch was a 
great center in the Roman Empire, but it 
was also the capital of Syria, and as such 
could be expected to reflect the gradual 
penetration of Eastern ideas. Since in my 
opinion this is exactly what did happen, 
and since the question is a fundamental 
one in the volume of Levi, I think that it 
would be a mistake not to outline the evi- 
dence on the other side. ‘ 

On page 558 Levi summarizes the char- 
acteristic features of the new art at Anti- 
och beginning in the time of Constantine. 
These are: the return of the figure to full 
frontality from which primitive art had 
begun; abandonment of any attempt at a 


distribution of the figures in depth; re- 
nunciation of correct rendering of spatial 
depth for the single figure and of a plastic 


and tridimensional representation; re- 
nunciation of any canon of proportions 
both relative and absolute; a tendency to 
enlarge the most important figures; the 
placing of buildings on a single plane or a 
landscape in planes superimposed one 
upon another without any consideration 
for their spatial relation in reality; a rigid 
and mechanical distribution of figures and 
landscape; the isolation of each single 
figure with the renunciation of perspec- 
tive; and the purely ornamental rendering 
in the folds of garments in representation 
of the bodies themselves and elements 
surrounding them. 

It is surely not an accident, however, 
that all these characteristics are apparent 
in the paintings at Dura and many of 
them in the first-century frescoes of the 
Palmyrene temple. It is in the sacrifice of 
Konon with its series of tall frontal figures 


that the power of oriental influence as 
opposed to the decay of Roman art is best 
exhibited at Dura. The publications® show 
the frontality, the renunciation of correet 
rendering of spatial depth, the isolation of 
each single figure, the purely ornamental 
rendering in the folds of garments, and the 
rigid and mechanical distribution of fig. 
ures. The tendency to enlarge the most 
important figures is well illustrated in the 
scenes of Moses leading the Israelites from 
Egypt, in the well of Miriam, and in the 
visions of Ezekiel, all from the synagogue: 
Both the Christian chapel (in the scenes 
of the Good Shepherd, the healing of the 
paralytic, and the walking on the water)’ 
and the synagogue (in scenes of the well 
of Miriam, the dedication of the Aaronic 
priesthood, and the return of the ark to 
the Philistines)* afford excellent examples 
of landscapes in planes superimposed one 
upon another, and the scenes from the 
synagogue of buildings placed on a single 
plane. A rigid and mechanical distribution 
of figures and landscape could not be bet- 
ter exemplified than in the well of Miriam. 

It may be said on behalf of Levi that he 
recognizes even before Constantine a 
gradual increase of oriental influence. For 
example, on page 548 he states: “The in- 
fluences of the Oriental world, which fora 
long time had been increasing on the 
thought and the religion of the Westem 
world, reach a peak and find an official 
sanction in 274 a.p., when the Emperor 
Aurelian imparts to Rome, as the highest 
cult protecting the Roman state, the cult 
of the Sun-God, to whom he thought he 
owed his victory at Emesa.”” My objection 
is that Levi does not recognize at Antioch 

‘J. H. Breasted, Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine 
Painting (“OIC,” Vol. I (Chicago, 1924)), Pk 


VIII-XIX; F. Cumont, Fowilles de Doura-Europe 
(Paris, 1926), Pls. XX XI-XLII 


* Dura, Rep. VI, Pls. XLVII-XLIX 
' Ibid., Rep. V, Pls. XLIV and XLV 
8 Ibid., Rep. VI, Pls. XLVII-XLVIII 
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the constant impact of oriental artistic 
motifs and ideas. 

In the friezes of the triumphal arch of 
Constantine, Levi recognizes the new 
style: ‘‘The abandonment of any respect 
for the conventions of classic art leaves 
the expressionism of the new art free for a 
naive but very effective vivacity in the 
narration of the imperial deeds which are 
the subject of the friezes. . . . This artistic 
manner of the Arch of Constantine is very 
likely related with a popular current of 
art in Rome, which left evidence of itself, 
in the period we are now studying and 
that immediately preceding it, especially 
in some Roman sarcophagi with hunting 
scenes... . Probably a common source of 
inspiration for all this new sculpture was 
an artistic category unfortunately entire- 
ly lost, namely, triumphal painting: a 
popular artistic category which according 
to the evidence of literary tradition, rep- 
resented in a realistic manner, war-like 
events, as well as other scenes of public 
life, gladitorial games, fights of animals 
and the like, for the occasion of the tri- 
umph of victorious generals” (pp. 558- 
59). This may be so, but there is no need 
to look so far away for changes at Antioch 
when the naive, realistic, narrative style 
is strikingly represented at Dura both in 
the scene of Moses in the bullrushes and 
in the scene of the healing of the widow's 
son from the synagogue,’ and in the 
miracle of the paralytic from the Chris- 
tian chapel,'® and when the hunting scene 
is common both in painting and in the 
graffiti and dipinti at Dura." Rostovtzeff 
traces the development from the Assyrian 
reliefs through the Persian. 

Apropos of the Worcester Hunt (PI. 
CLXXII) Levi (p. 580) remarks that the 


*Ibid., Rep. VI, Pls. XLVII-XLVIII 
* Ibid., Rep. V, Pl. L 


' See Rostovtzeff in Yale Classical Studies, Vol. V 
1945), Figs. 56, 63, 64, 71, 79, etc 


hunter himself is not really absorbed in 
wounding the leopard but quite conven- 
tionally turns his head forward and raises 
his left hand in an entirely inexplicable 
and declamatory gesture. The nonchalant 
attitude in the full-front position of fig- 
ures engaged in the hunt or in battle has 
been called attention to many times at 
Dura.” 

It is not necessary to go further. One 
might mention the oblique rhythm with 
the careful effort to spread all figures and 
all objects in the foreground (p. 563) and 
the linear portrayal of folds in an ‘“‘onion- 
pattern.”” The “oblique rhythm”’ is the 
common network pattern perhaps best 
seen in the hunt of Mithra," and the 
linear pattern of folds is common from the 
frescoes of the Palmyrene temple in the 
first century down to the last representa- 
tions of the city. 

It is easy to say that Dura was a fron- 
tier town and outside the main stream of 
artistic development. This is the tone of 
Levi’s remarks about Palmyra on page 
561: “During that phase a product of 
frontier art like the paintings of Palmyra 
could present, in the winged genii sup- 
porting the portraits of the dead (Fig. 
206), all those characteristics which we 
have just described for our Seasons, and 
even in a much more accentuated aspect; 
the superficial, ornamental and symmet- 
rical rendering of the folds has there as- 
sumed a schematic and regular linearism 
pushed to its limits.” 

One has only to look at the first-cen- 
tury paintings from Dura published by 
Breasted and Cumont, or the great series 
of reliefs from the temple of Bel at 
Palmyra published by Seyrig,'‘ and the 
relief of four gods of Palmyra published 


2 Dura, Rep. Il, Pl. XLI, 2; Rep. III, Pl. XI, 2; 
Rep. [V, Pl. XVIII, XX, XXI, ete 


18 Jbid., Reps. VII and VIII, Pl. XV 
4 Syria, XV (1934), 155 ff 
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also by Seyrig in Syria," to realize that 
this is no reversion to crude, naive expres- 
sion but the product of a powerful influ- 
ence from the East. To be sure, in the 
synagogue, in the Christian chapel, and 
in the tombs of Palmyra, one has a com- 
bination of the two styles; but one can as 
easily call the paintings products of 
Eastern art contaminated by Roman in- 
fluence as elements of Roman decay. 
Oriental art translated mysticism into 
symbolism and narrative into direct, 
simple action. The East did not like the 
illusion of depth; it stressed balance and 
design. Ornament and decoration took the 
place of restless action and elaborate folds. 
It is a question whether one of the great 
appeals of the early Christian church was 
not the calm and peace on one side and the 
austerity and discipline on the other ex- 
pressed in the symmetry and strict con- 
vention of Eastern art compared with the 
restlessness, the elaboration, and the lack 
of order offered by Rome. 

Nor were the first-century paintings at 
Dura and the reliefs of Bel at Palmyra 
chance products. The great series of 
Palmyrene reliefs published by Ingholt,'* 
dating from well back in the first century"’ 
to the destruction of the city in a.p. 272, 
bear witness to the complete dominance 
of Eastern art. 

It may be said that Dura and Palmyra 
as Caravan points on the Euphrates and 
in the desert are quite removed from 
western Syria of the Lebanon and the 
Orontes. If one considers the image of 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus published in the 
first volume of Syria by Dussaud'* 
(Pl. VI, B), one perceives a splendid ex- 
ample of first-century oriental art: the 
symbolism, the frontality in the busts of 


18 Jbid., Vol. XIII (1932), Pl. XLII 

‘HH. Ingholt, Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur 
(Copenhagen, 1928). 

17 Acta Archaeologica, 1930, pp. 191 ff 

‘8 Syria, I (1920), 1 ff. 


planets, the strict convention, and the 
uncompromising strength of the East. It 
was the Princeton Archaeological Expedi- 
tion that revealed the monuments of the 
Hauran and, at Si, for example, brought 
to light the architectural decoration and 
the frontal busts which fit so perfectly into 
the oriental development.'® Perhaps the 
most striking examples of all are the re 
liefs of Nimrud Dagh,”* dating from the 
last half of the first century B.c. 

As one looks at the almost innumerable 
reliefs from Syria and southern Asia 
Minor, one realizes that oriental designs 
were dominant up to the very walls of 
Antioch and the wonder is that they did 
not completely dominate the art of 
Antioch much sooner than they did. Cer- 
tainly it is no surprise to see, as we have 
noticed above, that changes in the artistic 
development within the mosaics of Anti- 
och both before and after Constantine re- 
flect more and more the artistic concep- 
tions of the East. 

It may be contended that the art at 
Baalbek and Palmyra is merely the prod- 
uct of local cults and would therefore have 
little effect on Roman development. It is 
well to remember, however, that the 
Christian religion was also a local cult 
until it was raised to pre-eminence in the 
empire. From a broader view, the cult of 
Mithra was imported from southern Asia 
Minor and spread throughout the empire. 
Heliogabalus, as pr-est at Baalbek, for a 
short time at least centered attention on 
Syria, and Aurelian raised the cult of the 
sun to the position of the official religion 
of Rome. In part, then, the influence of 
the Orient emanated from Rome, in part 

'* H. Butler et al, Publications of the Princeton 
University Archaeological Expedition to Syria ™ 
1904-5 and 1909, II A, Ill. 330, 336, ete. Cf. also the 
reliefs and sculpture in M. Dunand, Le Musée & 
Soweida (Paris, 1934). 

2K. Humann and O. Puchstein, Denkmdler de 


Nimrud Dagh, Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyriet 
(Berlin, 1890). 
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from the eastern provinces. But to see 
merely disintegration in Roman art before 
Constantine and the reorganization of 
decay in the time of Constantine is in my 
opinion to fail to recognize the significance 
of the results and the importance of al- 
most all the archeological discoveries in 
Syria during the last fifty years. 

It is not always easy at Dura to dis- 
tinguish between the effect of oriental in- 
fluence at a given moment and a con- 
servative tradition which may have de- 
termined particular features long before. 
For instance, it is not always clear in the 
synagogue which oriental characteristics 
were introduced at Dura and which may 
be copied from manuscript prototypes. 
In reliefs and paintings of gods, the sym- 
bols, the attributes, the position and 
gestures, may belong to an age-old tradi- 
tion. In the painting of a Macedonian 
family, such as that of Konon at Dura, it 
seems clear, however, that direct oriental 


influence can be observed. I have sug- 
gested that the paintings of the Christian 
chapel were based on Tatian’s Diates- 


_ 


saron, a fragment of which was found at 
Dura. If this is so, the scenes would be 
new compositions of the first half of the 
third century. The formal composition of 
the three Marys and the narrative of the 
healing of the paralytic would conse- 
quently furnish outstanding examples of 
the new art. But further discussion would 
go beyond the scope of this review. 
What one would like to see in a study 
of the mosaics of Antioch would be a care- 
ful comparison between the mosaics of the 
first three centuries and contemporary art 
in Dura, Palmyra, Baalbek, and Syria in 
general. Jt is the study of Antioch as the 
great center of Syria that we lack in the 
present volume. One may congratulate 
Doro Levi on the volumes as they stand. 
One regrets only that the study was not 
undertaken from the wider point of view 
which comprehends both all of Syria and 
the great tradition of the oriental empires. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


St. Joseph Lilies (Toronto), June, 1947, pp 
127 ff. 





THE MEANING OF MUMMU IN AKKADIAN LITERATURE 


ALEXANDER HEIDEL 


HE word mummu has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion and has 
given rise to various interpreta- 
tions. P. Jensen, in his book Die Kosmo- 
logie der Babylonier (Strassburg, 1890), 
pp. 321-24, assumed two distinct homo- 
nyms, the first of which he saw in the well- 
known lines of Entima elig, Tablet 1:3-4: 


apst-ma res-tu-t za-ru-Su-un 
mu-um-mu ti-amat mu-al-li-da-at 
gim-ri-Su-un' 


For the term mummu in this passage, Jen- 
sen suggested two interpretations. He 
would derive it either from the root hwm 
(as in MVS, “tumult”) or hmm and 


ee wee 
9 


translate it with ‘‘chaos,” “‘confusion,’”” 
or connect it with Akkadian ummu and 
Sumerian ama’ and render it with ‘‘moth- 


’ 


er,’’ appealing for partial support of the 
latter view to TrAmat’s title wnmu hubur, 
“Mother Hubur.’’* Within a few years, 
however, Jensen himself discarded both 
explanations.°® 

The second mummu Jensen derived 
from the root *mm and translated ‘‘art.”’ 
He then connected the word with ummdnu 
and bit mummu and thought to find it also 
in those passages where Sumerian umun is 
equated with mummu. This interpretation 


'CT, XIII, Pl. 1 


? In this he had been anticipated by H. F. Talbot 
in TSBA, V (1877), 430 


*And even with the nonexistent Sumerian term 
mama in the sense of ‘‘mother.’’ On the name of the 
goddess Mama see A. Poebel, Historical Texts (Phila- 
delphia, 1914), p. 30 


4 Enama eiii, 1:132 and the parallel passages 


*On the insufficiency of the latter interpretation 
see Friedrich Delitzsch, Das babylonische Weltschép- 
Sungsepos (Leipzig, 1896), p. 118. As Delitzsch pointed 
out, the initial m in mummu renders Jensen's position 
untenable 


Jensen retained. In fact, in his Assyrisch- 
babylonische Mythen und Epen (Berlin, 
1900), pp. 302-3, he even tried to derive 
his first mummu from the same root, an 
effort which resulted in assigning to the 
term under discussion the meaning 
“form,” “mold.” But this derivation is 
likewise out of the question; for on this 
etymology mummu can be_ explained 
neither as a nominal nor as a verbal for- 
mation. At first sight one might think of 
the masculine participle of the pi‘el stem. 
That form, however, would be mwam- 
mimu or mummimu.® 

Delitzsch,’ basing his view on the equa- 
tion mu-um-mu = rig-mu, which occurs in 
the supposed commentary* to Enitima eli, 
VII:121 (ef. CT, XIII, Pl. 32, rev. 10), 
suggested the translation ‘‘Geschrei,” 
“‘Getose,” for our word in the opening 
lines of Entima elis, without expressing 
himself on its etymology. Such a meaning 
would be acceptable as a rough translation 
of mummu on Tablet VII:121 and would 
also fit Tablet 1:4. But there is no way of 
proving that this is the intended sense in 
the latter passage; nor does this significa- 
tion appear to be applicable elsewhere. 

Franz Bohl® regarded mummu as the 
piel participle of the root ami, “to 
speak,” and suggested that it was the 
precursor of the Hellenistic idea of the 
Logos. But the masculine participle piel 
of ami, ‘‘to speak,”’ would be mwammé or 


* Since on Jensen's view mummu is an appellative 
of Tiamat, the feminine participle would be required, 
which would be mu’ammimatu Or mummimatu 

7 Op. cit., p. 119. 

*W. von Soden in ZA, XLI (1933), 172, n. 3 
justly expresses doubt as to whether the passage in 
question is a commentary to Entima elii 

*In OLZ, XIX (1916), cols. 265-68 
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THe MEANING or “Mummu’ 


mummt."© Moreover, if mummu really 
were a participial pi‘el form of ama, it 
would mean not ‘‘word’’ but “speaker’’ or 
the like. 

S. Langdon" endeavored to harmonize 
the divergent views of Jensen and Bohl by 
deriving mummu from amé and by speak- 
ing of “creative reason” and the like as 
giving shape and form to things.” 

W. F. Albright" follows Jensen’s older 
view in that he also assumes two distinct 
homonyms, except that Albright regards 
both as Sumerian loan-words in Baby- 
lonian. He maintains that the vocabu- 
laries give two words mummu, both de- 
rived from Sumerian umun, one meaning 
‘‘mill,” “millstone,” and the other mean- 
ing “lord,”’ “lady.” But actually there is 
no proof that mummzu is ever employed in 
the sense of ‘‘mill’’ or “millstone.’’'* Nor 
is there any basis for Albright’s contention 
that mummu is a loan-word from Sumeri- 
an umun. How shall we account for the 
initial m in mummu? If the Akkadians had 
taken over umun as a loan-word, it would 
have become umunu or umunnu. This 
emerges clearly from the fact that the 
Akkadian name for the sign UMUN is 
umunu® and from numerous Sumerian 


* The final length need not always be expressed in 
writing; but, considering how frequently the word oc- 
curs in cuneiform literature, it should be expressed at 
least occasionally. The spelling 4mu-um-mu-d in KAR, 
313:4, is a scribal error for mim-mu-d or mi-im-mu-d, 
as attested by the context and by KAR, 117:4 and 
315:6 . 


"In JRAS, 1918, pp. 433-49, and The Babylonian 
Epic of Creation (Oxford, 1923), pp. 66-67 and 72 

"In KAR, 317:48, appears the spelling [mu|]-‘i'- 
um-me-iu. On the basis of this form, Langdon (The 
Babylonian Epic of Creation, p. 74, n. 3) maintained 
that mummu was Semitic, derived from a root with a 
second weak radical. But the sign ad is not certain, 
wherefore this passage cannot be adduced as incon- 
trovertible evidence. Wherever the word is fully pre- 
served it is written without any indication of a middle 
weak radical : 

“In JBL, XXXIX (1920), 143-51, and in JRAS, 
1926, pp. 285-90 

'* Delitzsch, Sumerisches Glossar, p. 52, is not suf- 
ficient 


“R. T. Hallock, The Chicago Syllabary and the 
Louvre Syllabary AO 7661 (Chicago, 1940), p. 21: 167 
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loan-words in Babylonian-Assyrian (cf. 
énu from Sumerian én; epinnu from 
apin; zadimmu from zadim; pur- 
qullu from burgul; emesallu and 
ummisallu from emesal; etc.)." 

Another interpretation has been pro- 
posed by A. Deimel,'? who confines his 
discussion to Enima elis, particularly to 
Tablet I:4. Deimel holds that in the open- 
ing lines of Entima elig the word mummu 
is not the name of a deity but an appella- 
tive of TPAmat, on the contention that if 
mummu were a proper name denoting a 
deity in addition to Apsi and TPaémat, 
that would be a disturbing element in the 
parallelism between lines 3 and 4. Deimel 
believes that in the Sumerian account of 
creation, upon which the Babylonian ver- 
sion is founded, mummu was the regular 
name for the female principle; however, 
owing to the fact that this name was not 
so well known among the Semites, the 
Babylonian poet, in recasting the Sumeri- 
an material, here inserted the well-known 
Semitic name for the female principle, i.e., 
T?Pdmat, but retained the Sumerian name 
Apst because it had found its way into 
Akkadian literature by the time the 
Babylonian version of the creation story 
was composed and because the Semites 
were already familiar with it. Now that 
the Semitic T?Pamat had taken the place of 
the Sumerian Mummu, the poet might 
have dropped the former name; instead of 
that he retained it, out of religious rever- 
ence, employing it, however, no longer as 
a personal name but rather as an epithet 
of Tramat. 

Deimel considers mummu to be a re- 


*In JBL, LXII (1943), 367, Albright offers this 
suggestion: “One may suspect that mummu is a 
clipped loan from namumun, ‘lordship.’ "' However 
this derivation not only lacks all evidence but is also 
most unlikely. The Sumerian form, instead of having 
gone over inte Akkadian as namumunnu, would, on 
Albright's view, have been clipped at both ends and 
altered in the middle 


17 In Orientalia, 1V (1924), 44-45, and in “EAnuma 
Elis” und Heraémeron (Rome, 1934), pp. 19-20 
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duplicated Sumerian participial form de- 
rived from mud-mud, as duddu was de- 
rived from dug,-dug,, and takes mud in the 
sense of “‘to give birth.”’ This meaning is 
attested in a syllabary containing the fol- 
lowing equations: 


mu-ud | MuD | ba-nu-u 34 a-la-di, “band (in the 
sense) of alddu’’;* 
| a-la-du, “to give birth” ; “‘to be- 
get’’; “‘to fashion.’’™ 


At this point we may also call attention to 
the fact that the Sumerian verb mud oc- 
curs again as the equivalent of band in the 
name Nudimmud, which in CT, XXV, 
Pl. 48:4, is equated with “é-a ga nab-ni- 
t{7], “Ea of creation,” i.e., Ea bears the 
name Nudimmud as a creator or a crea- 
tive deity. On the basis of these equa- 
tions,” and on the supposition that mum- 
mu in Enitima elt, 1:4, is an appellative 
of TPamat, Deimel renders mummu with 
Gebdrerin, “bearer.” 


1 The remark 44 alédi was added evidently to indi- 
cate that the verb in question was not the bané which 
means ‘‘to be light or bright’’ but the bana which is 
used as a synonym of alddu 


"CT, XI, Pl. 30:51—52. On aléddu in the last-men- 
tioned signification see E. Ebeling, B. Meissner, and 
E. F. Weidner, Die Inschriften der altassyrischen 
Kénige (Leipzig, 1926), p. 10, No. 1, plus n. 3, and 
D. G. Lyon, Keilschriftterte Sargon's (Leipzig, 1883), 
p. 25:20. The same meaning evidently occurs a!so in 
Entima elii, 1:17, which according to the Neo-Baby- 
lonian texts STC, II, Pl. Il, and OZCT, VI, Pil. XXXI, 
reads: ¢4nu-dim-mud 84 abbé (ap.mp&)-Su a-lid-su-nu 
[§]u-ma, ““Nudimmud, the fashioner of his fathers was 
he,’’ i.e., he fashioned or created for them; he was the 
fashioner or creator of plans (cf. Enama elié, 1:59 ff.; 
II:96-101; the Gilgamesh Epic, XI:175-76; also 
René Labat, Le Poéme babylonien de la création (Paris, 
1935], p. 79). It was because of this ability that Ea 
became the ‘“‘master’’ of his fathers (3d-lif-su-nu), as 
the Assyrian copies K AR, 118:16 and 163:2, have it 
On the construct with the force of the English preposi- 
tion “‘for’’ see also Enaima elii, 1:152: ad-di ta-a-ka, 
“I have cast thy spell,"’ ie., the spell for thee; and 
Langdon in RA, XII (1915), 74:31-32: 64r-<ud>- 
as-as-bi, te-is-pi-su, “his petition,” ie., the petition 
for him (cf. Poebel in ZA, XXXVI (1925), 2). With 
the present meaning of aladu may be compared also 
CT, XIII, Pl. 30:19; R. F. Harper, Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters, No. 614, rev. 8; and E. Chiera, 
Sumerian Epics and Myths (Chicago, 1934), PI. 


111:13 
*® Cf. Deimel, SL, No. 81:3 


At first glance, this may appear to be 
an excellent solution of the vexing prob- 
lem presented by the word mummu on 
Tablet 1:4. Yet a closer scrutiny shows 
quite clearly that even Deimel’s transla- 
tion cannot be maintained. To begin with 
the least significant point, this would be 
the only passage in available cuneiform 
literature where TPAmat would bear the 
title mummu.”' Furthermore, if originally 
mummu was the name of the primeval 
female principle in the Sumerian creation 
version, it would be surprising that such 
an important goddess is not mentioned in 
any of the extant cuneiform documents. 
However, the most important considera- 
tions against the view which makes mum- 
mu a title of TrAmat are found in the 
brief summary which Damascius gives us 
of the Babylonian creation story. It will 
be noted that Mummu, according to 
Damascius, was an “only-begotten son” 
of Apst and Traémat, i.e., unlike Labmu 
and Anshar, he was born alone, without 
having a sister. Furthermore, Damascius 
records the birth of Mummu before that of 
Lahmu and Lahbdému and says of the two 
last-named deities that they formed ‘‘an- 
other generation”’ proceeding from Apst 
and TPamat.* This can mean only that 
Lahbmu and Labému constituted the sec- 
ond generation born of the two primeval 
deities, Apsi and Tiamat. From this it 
follows that Mummu was the first “gen- 
eration.” Thus before the birth of Lahmu 
and Labdimu there already was a god 
named Mummu, the son of Apsd and 
Tramat. This can be only the Mummu 
spoken of in the opening lines of Enidma 
elis. Tablet 1:3-5 ought therefore to be 
rendered : 


t! BA, V (1906), 664:15: [. . .] ki mu-um ti-amal, 8 
too fragmentary to be of any value. 


2 See Car. Aem. Ruelle, Damascii successoris dub 
tationes et solutiones de primis principiis (Paris, 1889), 
Part I, pp. 321-22 (or L. W. King, The Seven Tablets 
of Creation (London, 1902), I, xxxili, n. 1) 


ficult 
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(When) Apsd primeval, their begetter, 

Mummu, (and) TPamat, who gave birth to 
them all, 

(Still) mingled their waters together. 


Accordingly, Mummu is not an epithet of 
Tiamat but the name of a deity in addi- 
tion to Apsi and Tiimat.** There is no 
room for doubt that this Mummu is iden- 
tical with Mummu the son and vizier of 
Apsi (Tablet I:29-54). What seems to 
militate against this conclusion is the fact 
that the name of Mummu, unlike the 
names of his parents, is not followed by an 
apposition. This is a somewhat disturbing 
element in the passage under discussion 
but it is by no means a decisive argument 
against the interpretation here _pre- 
sented.** Like his parents, Mummu was a 
water deity. Together, the three formed 
an immense watery mass. We thus have 
here a triad representing father, mother, 
and son. 

By rejecting the idea that mummu in 
Enima elig, 1:4, is an appellative of 
Trimat I do not, however, reject the 
etymology which Deimel has suggested 
for the term under consideration. Taking 
mummu as a Sumerian name, there seems 
to be no objection to the view that this 
word is a reduplicated form of mud. If 
mummu Were a common noun and as such 
had passed over into Akkadian, it would 
probably have become something like 
mummuddu or mummuttu; but since it is 
a proper name, the doubling of the final 
consonant and the addition of the Akka- 
dian ending -u were dispensed with (cf. 
Dumuzi(d) and Tammi). In fact, since 
the term had apparently gained consider- 

" This was recognized, eg., by Morris Jastrow, 
Jr, in Orientalische Studien Theodor Ndaldeke 
vewidmet (Giessen, 1906), II, 976-77; Langdon, The 
Babylonian Epic of Creation, pp. 66-67; Jensen in 
OLZ, XXVIL (1925), cols, 21-22, and Reallexikon der 


Assyriologie, IL (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934), 86-87; and 
Labat, op. cit, pp. 27 and 77. 


* The absence of a conjunction (u or &) between 


Mummu and Tiamat of course constitutes no dif- 
fieulty 
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able currency and in the course of time 
became a title, as we shall presently see, 
the final consonant was dropped, while it 
was retained in the names Nudimmud and 
Namudmud, the latter occurring only in a 
list of gods,* since they remained proper 
names throughout. 

On Deimel’s derivation, it would seem 
best to take mummzu in the signification of 
“ereator’’ or “‘fashioner.’” Mummu the son 
and vizier (sukkallu) of Apsi was the 
counselor or adviser of Apsti;* in other 
words, he was the creator of plans or 
ideas. This is in perfect harmony with the 
conception of Damascius that Mummu 
was the vonrds xdoyos, “the world of 
ideas.’’ Mummu is, therefore, ‘‘in a meas- 
ure related to the logos of Greek philoso- 
phy.’”?? 

In the course of time, the name Mum- 
mu, like the names Adapa* and Caesar 
(the latter of which went over into Ger- 
man as Kaiser and into Russian as Czar), 
became a title®® and as such was applied 
to various Mesopotamian deities. More- 
over, since the Sumerian participial form 
does not distinguish sex, mummu can be 
used of a goddess as well as of a god. 

In a number of texts mummu is applied 
to Ea. He is called mu-um-mu ba-an ka-la, 
‘“‘mummu, the creator of all things.’’*® In 
this passage bana, ‘‘to create,”’ “‘to fash- 
ion,” is clearly a translation of mummu. 
Again, it is said in another passage: la 
ip-ti-qu “é-a ‘mu-um-mu', “(which) Ea- 
mummuwu did not fashion.’’** And, finally, 


*In CT, XXV, Pl. 33:19, and perhaps also in CT, 
XXIV, Pi. 14:36 

* Endma elii, 1:30-66 

7? Langdon in JRAS, 1918, p. 436 

* Of. Albright in JR AS, 1926, p. 286 

*<Of. also English ‘“‘boycott’’ (from Capt 
cott), “bowdlerize’ (after Thomas Bowdler), 
“Quisling.”’ 

* VAS, I, No. 37, col. IfT:4-5 

3! Sidney Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts (Lon- 
don, 1924), Pl. VI:2: cf. Albright in JRAS, 1926, p. 
286; B. Landsberger and Th. Bauer in ZA, XXXVII 
(1927), 90 


Boy- 
and 
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we read concerning Nabonidus: t-su-rat 
é-sag-tla ugurdti (GIS. gUR.gUR) $d ib-si- 
mu “ea(BE) mu-um-mu t-dag-gal t-su-ra- 
a-ti i-ta-mi ma-ag-ri-ti, “‘the (architec- 
tural) plans of Esagila, plans which Ea- 
mummu made, he inspects, (and) of 
(those) plans he speaks disparagingly.’’** 
In these two passages patdqu and basdmu 
are apparently allusions to mummu, which 
here occurs as an appellative of Ea. As the 
victor over Mummu, Ea had received his 
tiara. and his divine aureole or radiance 
and thus had acquired a certain measure 
of Mummu’s power and characteristics.** 
Moreover, Ea was the fashioner of plans, 
the builder of the apsd@, and the creator of 
man.** As such he was entitled to the 
designation under discussion. 

The epithet mummu was conferred also 
upon Marduk. He is called “mu-um-mu 
ba-an samé irsitim''™, “‘Mummu, the cre- 
ator of heaven (and) earth.’’® In this line 
band is again a translation of mummu.* 
Marduk bears this title because he is the 
creator of heaven and earth. 

Among other deities to whom this 
epithet is applied are the sukkallu Papsuk- 
kal*’? and Ishtar, the latter being merely 
identified with (4é-a) mu-um-mu ba-an 
par-si u Su-luh-ht, ‘‘(Ea-)mummu, the cre- 
ator of ordinances and ceremonies.’’** In 
like manner Nabd, the a-sib mu-um-me, 
“‘the one who dwells in the (bit) mumme,’’*® 
and who is one of the patrons of the bii 

# Smith, op. cit., Pl. IX:16-17; ef. Albright in 


JRAS, 1926, pp. 287-88; Landsberger and Bauer, 
op. cit., pp. 92-93. 

33 See Enama elis, 1:67-68, and A. L. Oppenheim 
in JAOS, LXIII (1943), 31. 

* Enadma eli, 1:59-78; VI:35-38. 

*% Von Soden in ZA, XLVII (1941), 12:86 

* Similarly Béhl in AOF, XI (1936/37), 206, No 
33. 

37 F. Thureau-Dangin in R A, X XTV (1927), 31:7;cf 
also RA, XVI (1919), 145:11: 4mu-um 4‘pap-sukkal 
(counting from the bottom) 

2 F. W. Geers in ZA, XLII (1934), 221:7. On 
Ebeling, Tod und Leben, Part I (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1931), No. 6, see von Soden in OLZ, XX XVII (1934), 
col. 416 
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mumme,®” appears to be identified with 
[“ni}n-igi-ka -mu-um-mu ba-an bi-nu-tu, 
“‘Ninigiku (i.e., Ea), the mummu, the cre. 
ator of creation.’ 

This is the place to take up also the 
much discussed expression bit mummu or 
bit mumme, which occurs in a considerable 
number of passages. Esarhaddon states 
that at the beginning of his rule there oe- 
curred favorable signs in heaven and 
earth commanding the restoration of the 
images of the gods and the rebuilding of 
their sanctuaries. After prayer and pros 
tration, he arranged the haruspices (méré 
barat?) at the entrance to the bit mumme 
and there consulted the omens. Since the 
signs were favorable, he brought car 
penters, masons, metalworkers, engraver, 
and skilled artisans into the bit mumme, 
“the place of renewal or restoration (a-dar 
te-dig-tt),’’ and the work of restoring and 
adorning the images of the gods and of 
making ornaments for their sanctuaries 
was carried out in the bit mumme.® From 
a religious text from Babylon (ca. sixth 
century B.c.), we learn that certain cere 
monies connected with the magical anima 
tion of the statue of a god took place in the 
bit mummu. In this manner the god is said 
to be “‘born.’’* In a text from Ashur (ca. 
700 B.c.), wise craftsmen repair the dam- 
aged statue of a god in the bit mummu, 
and by means of the ritual of mouthwash- 


* KAR, 203, rev., cols. I—-I11:36. In this conne- 
tion it may be added that mdr (puMU) mu-um-m, 
found in J. A. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Re 
ligious Texts (Leipzig, 1895), I, 31:23, does not meas 
“the son of Mummu,” as rendered by Langdon & 
JRAS, 1918, p. 438, n. 1, but “the son of (the 
mumme,"’ i.e., someone employed or trained in the 
mumme. This is evident from the context and from 
the expression a-sib mu-um-me in KAR, 203, whith 
we have just quoted. The phrase mar mumme refer 
to the worshiper and not to Marduk. 


“ KAR, 31, rev. 27. 
* 8. A. Strong in PSBA, XX (1898), 156: 14. 


« B. Meissner and P. Rost in BA, III (18%) 
291-97; ef. D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records @ 
Assyria and Babylonia, II (Chicago, 1927), 259 ff. 


«* Ebeling, op. cit., pp. 100-108. 
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ing and the performance of other rites the 
god is brought back to life.** Again, a bull 
is taken into the bit mummu. After the 
prescribed sacrifices have been offered and 
the proper rites and ceremonies have been 
observed, the bull is killed and his hide 
used on a timbal or small drum (lilissu), 
which was such an important musical in- 
strument in the temple.“ Another text 
states that Nabonidus, on failing to find 
the old foundation terrace (temennu) of 
the sanctuary of Shamash, gathered ‘‘the 
elders of the city, the Babylonians, the 
wise mathematicians (¢"“{up-sar mi-na- 
a-ti en-qu-ti-tu), who dwell in the bit mum- 
mu, who guard the mystery of the great 
gods,” and ordered them to find the old 
foundation terrace.“ In a Middle As- 
syrian contract a certain witness is called 
tupsar mu-um-me, ‘‘a scribe of the (bit) 
mumme.”’*? In a medical document from 
Ashur, the curse of ‘““Nabd, who dwells in 
the (bit) mumme,’’ is pronounced on him 
who will remove or hide the tablet.** And 
in an incantation from Ashur, the curse of 
“Nabd and Nisaba, the patrons (bélé”') of 
the bit mumme,”’ is invoked for the same 
misdeed.** Finally, a fragmentary text of 
the same provenance shows that Tash- 
métum, the wife of Nabd, also dwelt in the 
(bit) mumme.*° 

On the basis of this material we can de- 


“ Ibid., pp. 108-14 


“ Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes d’ Uruk (Paris, 1922), 
No. 44; ef. Albright in JAOS, LIV (1934), 118-23. 


“V R, 65, col. 1:30-35. 


“ KAJ, 79:25 (ef. Ebeling in MAOG, VII, 1/2 
{1933}, 79) 


“ KAR, 203, rev., cols. I-I11:32-36. 


“ KAR, 31, rev. 27-28. The last two tablets were 
evidently connected in some way with the 6f¢ mummu. 


* KAR, 122:8-9. In my estimation, the expression 
olf mummu does not occur in K AV, 146, as held by O 
Schroeder, ibid., p. x, and by A. David in RA, XX 
(1923), 15 n. For not only is the phrase under exami- 
nation never written ideographically but the so-called 
phonetic complement ¢ (instead of me) would be quite 
extraordinary. It is possible that the signs in question 
are to be read bit nigé* (cf. K AR, 25, col. I1: 18, where, 
however, a different ideogram is employed) 
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termine to a fair degree what the bit 
mummu was. As we have seen, in one text 
it is called ‘‘the place of restoration (a-sar 
te-dis-ti).’’ This is, of course, only a para- 
phrase of the expression bit mummu and 
not a translation, but it gives us a good 
clue as to the nature and the purpose of 
the bit mummu. It was the place where the 
statues and ornaments of the gods and the 
equipment and ornamental work of their 
temples were made or restored; the place 
where the newly-made images of the gods 
were magically animated and where the 
damaged images were reanimated by re- 
storing them and by performing the pre- 
scribed rituals; and the place where cer- 
tain documents were drawn up, as shown 
by the mention of scribes in the bit mum- 
mu and the presence of Nabd, Tash- 
métum, and Nisaba, all of whom were 
patron deities of the scribes.*"' We may 
therefore call the bit mummu the work- 
shop of the temple; the expression is 
synonymous with the bit mdéré umméni, 
“the house of the craftsmen.” Whether 
or not the craftsmen, the scribes, and the 
priests employed in the bit mummu also 
received at least some of their training in 
this place cannot be proved, but this 
seems highly probable. It was most likely 
a workshop and a technical training 
school. From these considerations it is 
also plain that the bit mummu was in all 
probability not just one large room but 
rather a complex of rooms. 

The nature of the bit mummu is fairly 
clear. But what does the expression mean? 
In an Assyrian letter of the Sargonid pe- 
riod® we find the expression bit ¢mummu 

‘| With reference to Tashmétum and Nisaba see 
Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, Il (Heidelberg, 


1925), 17; and Knut Tallqvist, ikkadische Gétterepi- 
theta (Helsinki, 1938), p. 429 

8%? See Ebeling, Tod und Leben, p. 102:1-6, and 
H. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der babylonischen 
Religion (Leipzig, 1901), Pl. XLVI, oby. 23 (cf. also 
BA, Ill, 295: 18-30) 


* Harper, op. cit., No. 476:24-25. 
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instead of the common bit mummu or bit 
mumme. This seems to indicate that 
mummu is a divine name or appellative. 
If our deduction is correct, there can 
hardly be any doubt that the word mum- 
mu is identical with the one which we 
have just considered and that in this case 
it has reference to Ea, who was not only 
present in the bit mummu,** but who was 
himself “mummu, the creator of all 
things,’ ‘‘“mummu, the creator of ordi- 
nances and ceremonies,’ “‘the lord of 
wisdom, the creator of creation, the fash- 
ioner of all things,’’*’ the god of oracles 
and incantations, the patron of the crafts- 
men, and the inventor of writing.®** 

To this category may also belong the 
mummu found in a syllabary which gives 
the following equations: 


be-el-tum 
na-el-tum®® 


mu-uUMm-mU 


The meaning of na-el-tum is still obscure. 
Ebeling” would equate it with navstu= 
napistu, “‘life.’’ In view of the designation 
agar tédisti for bit mummu, it may quite 
well be derived from nésu, ‘“‘to recover.” 
And if be-el-tum is the familiar word for 
“lady” and not an entirely distinct homo- 
nym," the mummu in this passage is prob- 
ably identical with the one just discussed. 

Evidently quite a different application 
of the term mummu is found in what is 
generally regarded as a late Assyrian 
commentary to Eniéima eligs. It occurs in 
the line mu-um-mu ir-pi-e-tté lis-tak-si-ba- 
am-ma™ mu-um-mu rig-mu, ‘‘May mum- 


mu rend(?) the clouds—mummu = 


5: See Ebeling, op. cit., pp. 102 and 111 
* VAS, I, No. 37, col. IIl:4-5 
% Geers, loc. cit.; cf. also p. 102. 
5” Meissner and Rost in BA, III, 287:4 


‘*Cf. Deimel, Pantheon, No. 862; Tallqvist, op 
, pp. 287 ff.; and Meissner, op. cit., II, 12 ff 


* CT, XVIII, Pl. 14(K. 169):63-64 (=V R, Pl 
:63-—64¢g—h) 


© Op. cit., p. 27, n. b 
“ Cf., e.g., Carl Bezold, Glossar, p. 846 
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rigmu.”’* Here mummu is equated with 
rigmu, “ery,” “lamentation,” “roar,” 
‘‘noise.”’ In view of the reference to the 
clouds,. rigmu in all probability means 
“thunder.” It was on the basis of this 
line that Delitzsch, as indicated above, 
translated mummu in Eniima elts, 1:4, 
with “roaring noise.’’ But there is scarcely 
any doubt that we have here an entirely 
distinct homonym. This may be true also 
of the term mummu denoting some kind of 
household object® and of the mummu 
which occurs as a synonym of kusgu, 
“cold.” The last-named mummu may 
perhaps be a variant form of mammdé," or 
it may be connected with Mummu the son 
and vizier of Apsf, as held by Jensen, 
who, toward the end of his life, inclined to 
the view that Mummu denoted “das obere 
atmosphiirisc he kalte Wasser als ein schaf- 
fendes und formendes Prinzip.’’* I would 
say rather that Mummu was the personi- 
fied fog or mist rising from the waters of 
Apsi and Tramat and hovering over 
them. In mythological language, such a 
fog or mist could easily be called the ‘‘son” 
of the two primeval deities. It would, 
moreover, be in full accord with the state 


“On the meaning of kagdbu see Albright in / Bi, 
XXXIX, 147, n. 11, and von Soden In ZA, XLVII 
24-25. 


®# CT, XIII, Pl. 32, rev. 10. 


“Cf. also J. A. Knudtzon, Die El- Amarna-Tafes 
Part I (Leipzig, 1910), No. 147:13-15 


* Meissner, Supplement tu den desyrischen Wir 
terbachern (Leiden, 1898), “‘Autographien,”’ p. 7. 
K. 4172:5, and Beitrage zum althabylonischen Pri- 
vatrecht (Leipzig, 1893), No. 7:16. Here may belong 
also the mummu mentioned in the Chicago Syllabary 
(see Hallock, op. cit., p. 21:168; ef. CT, XI, PLB 
col. IT :24) 


*Von Soden, Die lexikalischen Tafelserien i 
Babylonier und Assyrer in den Berliner Museen (Bet 
lin, 1933), No. 1, col. XI: 127-31. 

* On the meaning of mamma see Landsberger i 
ZA, XLII, 159. 

®In Reallexikon der Asayriologie, I, 86. 

® This conclusion was reached independent!y 
T. Jacobsen in Frankfort, Wilson, Jacobsen, ast 
Irwin,. The Intellectual Adventure of. Ancient Me 
(Chicago, 1946), p. 170 
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ment in Entima elis that the three deities 
Apsi, Mummu, and Tiamat “mingled 
their waters together,”’ or “mingled their 
waters as one.”’ ' 

The evidence seems to show, then, that 
we are dealing with two or possibly four 
distinct homonyms: the mummu derived 
from Sumerian mud-mud and signifying 
“creator,” “fashioner’’ (occurring as the 
name of Mummu the vizier of Aps@ and as 


an epithet of Ea, Marduk, Papsukkal, 
Naba(?], and Ishtar) ; mummu in the sense 
of “thunder” (rigmu); and perhaps also 
the mummu referring to some kind of 
household object, and the mummu which 
is used as a synonym of kussu, “cold.’’”° 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNtversity or Cuicaco 


* For a parallel multiplicity of homonyms see, e.g, 
karru and kardéu. 





THE END OF THE BEHISTAN INSCRIPTION 
(Col. V: 18-20 and 34-36) 


WILHELM EILERS 


Arius added to his great inscrip- 
D tion on the rock of Behistan a 
supplementary report (Col. V) 
compiled solely in Old Persian and de- 
scribing two further events of the early 
part of his reign: the suppression by 
Gobryas of a revolt in Susa and the con- 
quest of the “Scythians who wear the 
pointed cap’”’ under their leader Skunkha. 
In each case two paragraphs of re- 
ligious character follow the historical re- 
port. The first paragraph says: “‘Such- 
and-such people were rebellious, and 
Ahuramazda was not worshiped by them. 
I worshiped Ahuramazda. By the grace of 
Ahuramazda I did unto them as was my 
wish” (§$§ 72 and 75). 

The reading of the second formula 
($§ 73 and 76) has caused great difficulty. 
Its lines (18-20 and 34-36) are badly dam- 
aged, and a Babylonian or Elamite ver- 
sion, which elsewhere could be used to as- 
sist in the interpretation, is completely 
missing. The inscription was last dealt 
with by F. H. Weissbach' and Walther 
Hinz.’ These publications are not now at 
my disposal; in fact, owing to wartime 
conditions, I have not seen the last-men- 
tioned article at all. However, I have at 
hand Roland G. Kent’s admirable treat- 
ment of the final section of this inscrip- 
tion.* Kent cites the preceding literature 


1“Die fuenfte Kolumne der grossen Bisutiin- 
Inschrift,"" ZA, XLVI (1940), 53 ff 

*“Zur iranischen Altertumskunde,"” ZDMG, 
XCIII (1939), 363 ff.; “Zur Behistun-Inschrift des 
Dareios,"’ ZD MG, XCVI (1942). 

*“Old Persian Texts: III. Darius’ Behistan In- 
scription, Column V,"' J/ NES, II (1943), 105 ff 


F. H. Wetsspacu in memoriam (+1944) 


on the subject, so that it is necessary to 
refer here to his article only. In addition, 
Professor Kent and the editor of this 
Journal, George G. Cameron, in corre- 
spondence, made some important sugges- 
tions, which I am glad to acknowledge. 
The second formula in the text is pre 
served as follows (Beh. Col. V): 
Oatiy Dérayavaus rsayabiya: 
18 : hya : Auramazdé- 
19 m : ya////////ya hatiy : ula : giwah- 
20 ya/////////ya 





and 

34 : hya : 
35 iy ae, j/- f/ j/ 
36: /S////1/11/ 


Auramazdim : yadale- 
ta : fivahyd : ula 


As a basis for restoration we find lines 
74-75 and 78 of the fourth column used 
already by the predecessors of King and 
Thompson, whose excellent edition ap 
peared in 1907. For in Column IV occur 
the phrase: uld-taiy ydvd taumda ahalty, 
“and as long as thou hast (the) power 
(thou shalt preserve the inscription).” 
The contents of this passage, however, 
have nothing to do with the religious for 
mula which we expect at the end of the 
two historical reports in Column V—4 
formula which is preserved partly in lines 
18-19 and partly in lines 34-35: hy 
Auramazdém yadataiy, ‘‘whoever wor 
ships Ahuramazda.” Evidently givd, im 
mediately following in line 75 of the 
fourth column, also confirmed the first 
restorer in the belief that lines 74-75 and 
78 of Column IV could be utilized for the 
restoration of the missing parts in Column 
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V. But givd does not mean “‘living”’; it is 
the imperative “‘live!”’ 

Kent first accepted the following from 
Hinz :** 
hya : Auramazdém : yadataiy : yalvd : taujm|a 
: alhatiy : ula : Givahyd : ula : [artah|ya : [bavatiy) 
Kent translates, after Hinz: 

Whoso worships Ahuramazda as long as his 


strength shall be, he belongs to life and right- 
eousness. 


In this phrase the words uld givahyd uld 
artahya bavatiy would not be quite under- 
standable to me without the English 
rendering. The genitive after bavatiy, ‘he 
becomes (he will become),” appears unex- 
pected and extraordinary.*» Likewise the 
co-ordination of the genitives givahyd and 
artahyd hardly seems probable, because 
arta is a noun, while giva is normally an 
adjective meaning “living, alive.” The 
neuter noun givam, “‘the living’ > “‘life,”’ 
is assumed ad hoc‘ in order to make pos- 
sible the restoration, which demands an 
abstract noun parallel to artam. The res- 
toration is therefore not very convincing. 

But arta- is very likely nut found in this 
place in the text. Line 36 in King and 
Thompson shows in the beginning the 
word-divider and a sign—only half-pre- 
served—which has been read as a, but 
which might much better be restored as 
ma. This was seen already by Weissbach 
and, following him, by Hinz.’ Thus we 
have to read mptahyd, “(of the) dead 
(one).’"* Moreover, if we have utd givahyd 

* Prior to the publication of Hinz's second article 


(seen. 2) and of Weissbach's notein ZA, XLVI (1940), 
53 ff. 


* (But ef. the predicate genitive in the phrase 
“afterward the land became mine” (mand abava), in 
DB III: 10, 20, 76; also in V:14, 30(?).—G.G.C. after 
R.G.K.) 


*‘ Apparently after O. Ind. gira- (neut.), “life.” 

Cf. Altpersischer Wortschats (1942), p. 110 (with 
incorrect explanation). In the second of his two articles 
(seen. 2) Hinz hesitantly restores siydta. Before seeing 
the manuscript of my article Kent had already, in his 
own unpublished collection of the inscriptions, 
adopted mrtahyd : siydtis. 


uld .///yd, “‘as well living as ... ,”’ the 
assumption of a pair of opposites lies 
close. 

Such a pair of opposites actually occurs 
twice in the Daiva Inscription of Xerxes— 
indeed, even in the religious context re- 
quired for our passage also. The ending, 
with its formula-like repetition, differs 
only slightly. The first occurrence reads 
(§ 7): 

Thou who (shalt be) later on, if thou thinkest 
(thus): 
* Sydta ahainiy jiva 

ula mgta artéva ahaniy’ (ll. 47-48) 
“Happy would I wish to be living (i.e., in life), 

and dead (i.e., in death) I wish to 
be blessed !”’ 
so walk in that law which Ahuramazda has be- 
queathed. 


A little further on Xerxes takes up the 
phrase once more and says in words which 
even more closely approach the passage in 
the Behistan Inscription: 


The man who walks in that law that Ahura- 
mazda has beqeathed and worships Ahura- 
mazda (Auramazdim yadataiy*) ... ,* 
haw ula fiva Siyata bavatiy uli mrta artava 

bavatiy (ll. 54 ff.) 

He living (i.e., in life) will be happy, dead 

(i.e., in death) he will be blessed. 


There is no doubt that in the Daiva In- 
scription we have to deal with a parallel 
passage according to which we may re- 
store also Column V of the Behistan In- 
scription. And this restoration, I think, is 
not so difficult. Xerxes’ Daiva Inscription 
gives a pair of adjectives in the nomina- 
tive singular: giva Siydta . . . mrta artdvd, 
“in life happy . . . in death blessed.” 

* Not martahyd, for mod. Pers. murdan, ‘to die,” 
with the vowel u, presupposes vocalic r, according to 
phonetic law. Different from this is mard, ‘a man” < 
martiya, AV. masya, strictly ‘“‘mortal’’ (cf. Gr. Sporés 


< *#porés), from the same root. Vice versa, r in- 
stead of ar is too often assumed by Hinz, op. cit 

* Daiva Inscription: ahdniy 

§ Ibid., yaddtaiy 

9 4-r9-8-q-(4-a : %-r4-2%-m*-n°%-i-*. For the present 
I avoid discussion of this much-disputed expression 
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To achieve the same meaning for our 
genitives uld givahyd uld m([rtah|yd, we 
need the nouns corresponding to #iydta, 
“happy,” and artdvd, “blessed.’”’ Now 
these abstract nouns are siydtis, “happi- 
ness, welfare’ (DPe), and artam, ‘‘beati- 
tude” (XPA): 
siyatis’ ahatiy ula givahyd utd mptahyd artam 
“May happiness come to the living and to the 

dead beatitude!”’ 


According to this reconstruction, s:ydtvs 


and artam must be considered as oppo-, 


sites, the first meaning “happiness in this 
life,’ the second “‘beatitude in the here- 
after,’ in complete agreement with the 


usage of Xerxes’ Daiva Inscription (in 
which the corresponding adjectives are 
siyata and artdvd). They need not, per- 
haps, be opposites always, as Kent re- 
marks to me,'® though the usual context in 
which #ydtis is found refers to this mun- 


dane world, in the well-known introduc- 
tory formula of the inscriptions (a kind of 
bismillah) : 
baga vazraka A uramazda 
hya imam biimim ada 
hya avam asménam ada 
hya martiyam ada 
hya Siydadtim ada 
martiyahya .... 
It is by means of that frasam tya vainatary 
(as the phrase appears so characteristical- 
ly abbreviated in DNb), “the wonder of 
this visible creation,”’ of this perceptible 
world and its temporary ruler, that 
Ahuramazda bestows happiness and wel- 
fare (siyatis) on men on this earth." 

To contemplate earthly life and post- 
mortal conditions is, of course, a natural 
thing. Of interest in this context, because 
they are not without historical connec- 

1° ‘In view of the constant formula that Ah. cre- 
ated siydtim for man, I do not see why jiydtis cannot 
serve for happiness in this life and in the hereafter, 
although the Daiva Inscription is more explicit. Per- 
haps doctrinal differences had been differentiated be- 


tween the time of DB and XPA."’ This last assumption 
is not necessary if my restoration is correct. 
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tions, are similar passages in the Edicts of 
King Asoka (ca. 269-227 B.c.), who intro- 
duced Buddhism as the official religion ip 
India. These inscriptions show striking 
parallels to the political and _ religious 
statements of Darius and Xerxes in style 
as well as in mental outlook. The phrase 
most cognate to ours is found in the 
Eleventh Rock-Edict, § E:" 


If one is acting thus, the attainment of 
(happiness) in this (world) is (secured), and 
endless merit is produced in the other (world) 
by that gift of morality. 


Similarly, in his sixth Rock-Edict, § |, 
the king declares: 

And whatever effort I am making, (is made) 
in order that I may discharge the debt (which! 
owe) to living beings, (that) I may make them 
happy in this (world), and (that) they may 
attain heaven in the other (world). 


Further evidence for the antithesis “this 
world” and “the other world”’ is found in 
the Thirteenth Rock-Edict ($§ Y and AA) 
and in the First (§C), Third (§H), 
Fourth (§ E), and Seventh (§ PP) Pillar 
Edicts of King Asdka. 

The structure of the sentence in the 
form restored by us shows the typically 
Aryan usage of the genitive as it is also 
appropriate to Old Indian (where, indeed, 
the dative has been preserved in addition 
to the genitive). The intermingling of 
words is artistically chiastic, as is the case 
also in the first passage of the Daiva In- 
scription (ll. 47-48: Siydta ... diva : 
mrta artdvd) : 

\t Notice that Siydtié (etymologically = Lat. quits 
survives in mod. Pers. éddi (abstract noun of the adj 
idd < Mydta), “joy, pleasure, mirth,’ which hss 
never had any specific relation to things nontemporal 

{Avestan 4s4ti-, graphic for ‘ydti-, is used of happl- 
ness of the soul in the first three nights after death, it 
the Hasdxt Nask 2, vss. 2, 4, 6 (text in Reichell. 
Awestisches Elementarbuch, p. 404); édta- (OP hyéte) 
is used similarly of the soul of a righteous dead maa, 


in two passages cited by Bartholomae, Altiranische 
W orterbuch, col. 1716.—R.G.K.) 


12 I quote the translation of E Buitash, shaped 
tions of Asoka (new ed., 1925). 
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Qui(squis) Oromazen colit, felicitas (eius) sit 
et viventis, et mortui beatitudo. 


The position of uld . . . uld is just as free 
as el. . . el may be in Latin. It is a kind of 
hyperbaton which well emphasizes the re- 
lationship of the opposites and which I 
believe is correctly placed.'* A similar ir- 
regularity in the position of the word is 
found in the parallel passage, Xerxes, 
Daiva Inscription, lines 47-48, where the 
verb, very artistically, takes first the pe- 
nultimate, then the ultimate place: #ydta 
ahaniy'* giva, uld mpta artdvd ahaniy'* = 
felix siem vivus, et mortuus beatus siem! 

We might insert in the Old Persian text 
of Column V an avahyd, “of /to him,” ex- 
actly corresponding to the Latin eius, 
which again takes up the Aya of the rela- 
tive clause (as in Beh. IV: 48-49). But 
whether we can do this depends on the 
available space in the line, the number of 


'* Kent, however, remarks that ufd nowhere has 
such a free position as I give it. He thinks that it 
would have to mean “even when living,’’ which, as 
he points out, would be nonsense. I am not convinced 
by this objection. For we have here a double utd with 
chiastic position of the two components in which it 
appears. The last part of the sentence makes the im- 
pression of an epexegetic addition which can easily be 
imitated in modern English or German. The speaker 
begins: Aya Auramasdém yadataiy, hiydtis ahatiy, 
“whoever worships Ahuramazda, may welfare be 

" Here, instead of continuing with arahyd, ‘unto 
him,’ he explains and extends this saying: uid 
divahyd utd mrtahyd, and has now to add artam: “‘to 
him will be happiness as well when he is alive, as when 
he is dead beatitude™ (‘‘so wird ihm Glueck zuteil 
sowohl wenn er lebt, wie wenn er tot ist Seligkeit’’). 
Too little is known of OP literature positively to ex- 
clude my assumption. I regret that I am not able in 
my present situation to look for similar instances in 
other languages (Avestan, Old Indian, Latin, Greek). 
Perhaps it may not be so easy to find an exact parallel 
to this case. But I am sure that—especially in poetical 
speech or in stressing single words—the position of 
. et, ete., can be rather 
free. I quote Euripides Alcestis 328 ff.: éxel o dye «cai 
faear elyor «cai Davode’ du) yurd porn xcexdgoa (for cai 
facary o’eya elyor «ai ...), ete. Cf. B. Delbrueck, 
Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Ill (1909), 255 ff.; Raph. Kuehner, Ausfuehrliche 
Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, IT? (1879), 652; 
Ausfuehrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, I1* 
(1904), 600; Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gramm., LI* (1928), 
794 ff.; J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (1934), 
Pp. 323 


'* Daiva Inscription: ahdniy 


utd utd, «ai «ai, et 


signs of which, according to Kent's res- 
toration of Column V, hovers between 23 
and 38.'® 

Table 1 shows the number of signs in 
my restoration as against that of Kent. 
In the gaps in line 19 of my rendering 8 
signs are suggested, as against 6 of Kent's; 
and 11 or 5, respectively," as against 9 of 
Kent’s. In the gaps in line 35, I offer 5, as 
against Kent’s 8; and 16 or 10, respec- 
tively," as against Kent’s 9. If we want 
certainty in the restoration of avahyd, we 
should first have to re-examine the stone 
itself. But it is not really necessary to in- 
sert avahyd (and it is perhaps improbable 
that this word once appeared there). So, 


TABLE 1 
Beh. (Col 
and Line) Kent's Signs My Signs 


V:18 33 33 
33 37 or 31, resp."* 
36 35 
35 35 
33 37 or 31, resp. 
13 12 


with due restraint, I restore §§ 73 and 76 
as follows: 

Oatiy : Darayavaus 
hya : Auramazdim : yadataiy [| 
(avahyd : ) ajhatiy : ula : givahyd 
ula : m[rtahjya[ : artam) 

Saith Darius the King: 
Whosoever worshipeth Ahuramazda, for him 
may (will) be happiness in life (i.e., as a living 
being) as well as in death (i.e., as dead) beati- 
tude. 


: rsdyahiya : 
Si}yad{is 


This, provided my suggestion reaches 
the mark, would be a worthy and at the 
same time a significant conclusion to the 
great inscription or, at least, to its supple- 


% Cf. the items given by Kent in J NES, II (1943), 
114. In ll. 19-24 the number of signs varies from 30 to 
38, in ll. 31-36 from 33 to 38. The last line has thirteen 
signs in Kent's reconstruction and twelve in mine. In 
1, 20 the larger space before the new paragraph must 
be taken into consideration 


*Le., without arahyd 
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ment. The holy arta plays its important 
role also in this inscription. 

How far the traces on the stone conform 
to this restoration cannot be ascertained 
without photographs or casts or a new 
collation."” In line 35 the alleged letter 
m, which seemed to support the restora- 
tion tau}m|[d, might better be read either 
as a in al-h*-t-i-y or as the more simi- 
lar ¢ in the word Siydjt(is, if its position 
is not thus slightly too far to the left or to 
the right, respectively. The same may be 
true for the Jyda{ in line 19 which, if the 
uncertain signs are to be interpreted at all 
in this way, I draw to the word s]ya[ts 
beginning farther to the left.'® 

Instead of artam a somewhat longer 
word for “blessing in the world beyond” 
could be supposed, most probably an ex- 


1? See G. G. Cameron in J NBS, Il (1943), 115-16, 
esp. n. 5, and Pi. II 


‘8 King-Thompson omit any indication as to the 
number of destroyed signs in the gap of 1. 19. 
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pression derived from an adjective like 
artdéva (O. Ind. rtévan-). I am thinking of 
an OP ‘*artévasta-, found in Avestan as 
asavasta-, < *artdvat-ta- neuter from *ar- 
tdvat- (Av. asgavat-).'* But since the stone- 
mason customarily left some free space be- 
fore each new paragraph,’® line 20 is suf- 
ficiently full with thirty-five signs. In the 
very short last line, ahatiy after artam 
could likewise be repeated once more. 
Since, however, in § 73 (1. 20) the space is 
missing, this is unlikely. The concluding 
line has certainly not been filled up to the 
end, as is also the case elsewhere 

Sr. ANpREws COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY oF SYDNEY 

SypDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


’ In regard to the formation of the abstract noun 
OP *artdvastam or Av. aiavastam, respectively, cf 
Kent in JN ES, IV (1945), 50. I give here the conjec- 
tured forms with long 4, according to Kent's sugges- 
tion by letter 


* Kent in J NES, II (1943), 144 
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NOTES ON THE ARMENIAN TEXT OF PHILO’S 
QUAESTIONES IN GENESIN, BOOKS I-III 


RALPH MARCUS 


ost students of ancient Greek 

philosophy are aware of the fact 

that Philo’s commentary on 
Genesis and Exodus, commonly known as 
Quaestiones et solutiones in Genesin et 
Exodum, has been preserved only in an 
Armenian translation. It is true that we 
have a good many quotations from the 
Greek text in patristic catenae and in 
Procopius, but these fragments make up 
only a small part of the whole work. Many 
of the Greek fragments, moreover, are 
paraphrases rather than literal quota- 
tions. We must therefore rely primarily 
upon the ancient Armenian version for 
our knowledge of this work. 

It is the merit of J. B. Aucher, the 
learned Mechitarist of the early nine- 
teenth century, to have published the 
Armenian text, together with a Latin 
translation. Aucher’s text is based upon 
five manuscripts, the oldest of which 
dates from the thirteenth century (see his 
Philonis Judaei paralipomena Armena .. . 
[Venetiis, 1826], pp. i-ii). In recent years 
Dr. Hans Lewy of Jerusalem had collected 
material in European and Anatolian li- 
braries for a new critical edition of the 
Armenian text, but unfortunately he died 
before publishing it. Aucher’s edition, 
therefore, remains our chief authority for 
the text of the Quaestiones. 

In making an English translation of 
Aucher’s Armenian text for the “Loeb 
Classical Library,” I have tried to im- 
prove upon his Latin rendering and have 
retranslated into Greek words and phrases 
that have philosophical or theological im- 
portance. These retranslations are based 


partly upon my Armenian-Greek Index 
to the Quaestiones and De vita contempla- 
tiva, published in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, LIII (1933), 251-82; 
partly upon the lexical material in Hans 
Leisegang’s Index Philonis (Berlin, 1926) 
and in my own notebooks; and very large- 
ly upon the great Mechitarist dictionary 
edited by Avedikean, Siurmelean, and 
Aucher (Venice, 1836-37), which con- 
tains the Greek equivalents of many 
Armenian words found in the writings of 
ancient Armenian translators. Through 
the reconstruction of the lost Greek origi- 
nal it has been possible to correct the Ar- 
menian text or to improve upon Aucher’s 
Latin rendering in many places. This is 
not meant to be a criticism of Aucher’s 
work but merely a reminder that, when 
reconstruction of the original is possible, 
it often clears up obscurities in an ancient 
translation. 


The present selection of textual notes 
covers the first three books, about half, 
of the Quaestiones in Genesin. To save ex- 
pense in printing, the Armenian words are 
transliterated in accordance with the 
system used by A. Meillet in his Al- 
armenisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 
1912) but with the following changes: z 
for j; / for his velar 1; 7 for J; r for *. The 
text of the Quaestiones in Genesin (abbr. 
“QG”’) is referred to by book and section 
number as in Aucher’s edition. 


QG i. 46 on Gen. 3:12-13 (Aucher, 
p. 30): andér ayrn asé kinn et ing i poaytén 
ew keri, isk kinn t@ dzn o€ et ayl, etc. 
Aucher: Quare vir dicit, Mulier dedit mihi 
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de ligno et edi; mulier autem, quod serpens 
non dedit sed, etc. The context shows that 
o€ et is misplaced and belongs before (é. 
We should therefore render: “the woman 
did not say that the serpent gave it to me, 
but, ete.”’ 

QG i. 69 on Gen 4:9 (Aucher, p. 47): 
brnout‘ean ew anirawout‘ean ew dawanac 
ew ayraspanoutean. Aucher: violentiae, 
injuriae, fraudi et homicidio. For dawa- 
nac, which would render dyodoyia or the 
like, we should read dawaéanac, which 
would render ér:Bovdai. 

QG i. 76 on Gen 4:15 (Aucher, p. 50): 
anapak ahk:. Aucher: pavores meri. But 
here anapak renders axparos, not in the 
sense of “unmixed’’ but in the sense of 
“violent.” 

QG i. 87 on Gen. 5:29 (Aucher, p. 60): 
o¢ € vayrapar srbocn har¢ margaréanal. 
Aucher: non nisi gravi de causa sanctorum 


patres prophetarunt. Instead of “‘sanc- 


torum patres,’’ he should have rendered 
“sancti patres.”’ 

QG ii. 5 on Gen. 6:15-16 (Aucher, 
p. 81): ast kkarankiunoy bnout‘ean. Aucher 


inadvertently renders k‘arankiunoy as 
“trianguli” instead of ““quadranguli.’’ The 
same mistake occurs further on in this 
section. 

QG ii. 7 on Gen. 6:16 (Aucher, p. 84): 
ksanzi doyzn iné kerakroc ew yampeleac i 
ver toweal lini. Aucher: siquidem exigua 
quaedam ex cibo et potu sensum ex- 
hibetur. He has failed to note that here 
t ver toweal lint renders dvadidora in the 
physiological sense “is  distributed’”’ 
(through the body). 

QG ii. 8 on Gen. 6:16 (Aucher, p. 87): 
yésn kendanelout‘ean, Aucher; creaturis 
viventibus. More accurately we might 
render: “creatures endowed with life’ = 
Trav dvtwy trav CwoyornbévtTwr. 

QG ii. 11 on Gen. 7:1 (Aucher, p. 90): 
skanéeli € ew zkni aysorikn yarajagoyn. 
Aucher: mirificum est et quod interea ad- 
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ditur. This rendering misses the point of 
Philo’s remark that in Scripture the 
words “‘in this generation’’ follow the words 
“thee have I seen righteous.’’ We should 
therefore render: ‘“‘And it is remarkable 
that what follows this is placed first.” 

QG ii. 12 on Gen. 7:2-3 (Aucher, p. 
92): ayl erkaracn. Aucher: caeteros longos 
(numeros). The Greek had érepoutres 
(apOuoi), meaning “oblong’’ numbers, 
i.e., those produced by multiplying un- 
equal factors. 

QG ii. 15 on Gen. 7:4 (Aucher, p. 98): 
lowanal zmits kamescouk- zzgalisn amenayn 
ew zmarmnakans orovk« palarabar bcoteal 
linér. Aucher: abluere velimus sensibilia 
omnia ac corporalia, quibus intellectus 
infeetus erat sicut ulceribus tumidis. The 
reference to ulcers is strange. The original 
probably had «nis, ‘‘stain,’’ which was 
corrupted to or mistaken for «An, “ulcer.” 

QG ii. 17 on Gen. 7:11 (Aucher, p. 99): 
zor sovoroutiun é@ koéel nowiramsak. Au- 
cher: quem solent vocare annum sacrum. 
But nowiramsak does not mean “sacred 
year’; it renders iepounvia, the period 
introduced by the new year. 

QG ii. 34 on Gen. 8:6 (Aucher, p. 
114): iszan arajnordi xrorhrdoyn. Aucher: 
principi consiliorum. The original, as in 
the extant Greek fragment, was jyeudn 
Aoy:oud, a familiar Stoic term in Philo. 

QG ii. 42 on Gen. 8:11 (Aucher, p. 
120): ost azazoun. Aucher: ramum graci- 
lem. But the rendering ‘dry stick” 
(LXX: xapdos) is called for. 

QG ii. 48 on Gen. 8:15-16 (Aucher, p. 
128) : asa¢ tér astowac. Aucher: dixit Deus. 
He should have rendered: ‘‘dixit Dominus 
Deus.” Philo here agrees with LXX 
against Hebrew, which has only “God.” 

QG ii. 50 on Gen. 8:20 (Aucher, Pp. 
131): ask or kayn mnay ar karg aperaczt é. 
Aucher: qui vero cunctatur expectans 
ordinem, ingratus est. Aucher’s rendering 
is literally correct, but the Armenian text 
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is at fault. The original obviously had 
xpoorativ, Which was misread as two 
words, mpds ratéw. We should therefore 
render: “But one who waits for a com- 
mand is ungrateful.”’ 

QG ii. 55 on Gen. 8:22 (Aucher, p. 
137): kKsanzt bogagoyn é asounn. Aucher: 
nam flammeus est autumnus. Aucher’s 
rendering is literally correct, but bocagoyn 
makes no sense here. We should emend it 
to bacagoyn, which renders d:acrnua éxwv; 
ef. Quis rer. div. heres 165, where Philo 
speaks of the ‘divider’ (roweis) of the 
seasons. 

Ibid.: zi spasawor linin artaksoyk-n 
marmnoys. isk marmnoys ogwoy. isk mtacn 
astowacay. Aucher: haec enim externa 
serviunt corpori, corpus autem animo, 
animus Deo. This rendering obscures the 
distinction between ogi = yxq and 
mitk’ = vos. We should render: ‘‘For the 
external (goods) are serviceable to the 
body, and those of the body to the soul, 
while those of the mind (are serviceable) 
to God.”’ 

QG ii. 56 on Gen. 9:1 (Aucher, p. 139): 
yet awourc cnndeann bolorecoun. Aucher: 
postque generationem universorum. He 
inadvertently omits awour¢, ‘“‘days."’ We 
should render: “after the days of the 
genesis of all creatures.” 

QG ii. 57 on Gen. 9:3 (Aucher, p. 140): 
kanzi ar he&t cankout‘iun axt lini ber- 
krout‘iun. Aucher: Apud enim affectum 
concupiscentiae erunt gaudium et laetitia. 
In this sentence and in the following 
Philo contrasts each good passion with its 
corresponding evil one; ar here = rapa, 
“in contrast to,” rather than “apud,” as 
Aucher renders it throughout the section. 

QG ii. 59 on Gen. 9:4 (Aucher, p. 143): 
bayc sakayn ew yareann ogowoy zekoucané. 
Aucher: Verum et per spiritum sanguinis 
notificat. Here the context requires us to 
read, as the Greek fragment actually 
does, & aluars yuxis. The rendering 


should be “‘in the blood of the life’’—a 
biblical concept. 

Ibid.; sarouceal vasn helg plergout‘ean 
ew zonaw kenac. Aucher: rigescens ob 
segnitiem vitamque humidam. This does 
not do full justice to the metaphorical use 
of zonaw = iypés; cf. De vita contem- 
plativa 147. We should render the last 
two words: “‘a soft life.” 

Ibid.: isk déindak ew tazando] ogin. 
Aucher: anima vero dira, malis laborans. 
Obviously the Armenian translator took 
uoxOnpa Or rovnpa in the sense of “labor- 
ing” rather than “wicked.”’ 

QG ii. 64 on Gen. 9:13-17 (Aucher, p. 
148): aramazday gdti. The “girdle of 
Aramazd”’ is, of course, the rainbow. The 
Greek must have had [pis. 

QG ii. 75 on Gen. 9:26 (Aucher, p. 
160): lceal and nma ew zasxarhis masouns 
and zéroutiuns téarnn ew astowacayn. 
Aucher: junctis itidem partibus quoque 
mundi cum virtutibus Domini et Dei. 
But here Philo speaks of the parts of the 
world being joined with the wise man by 
the powers of God, not with the powers of 
God. We should therefore correct Aucher’s 
rendering to ‘“‘junctis. . 
tutibus, ete.” 

QG ii. 79 on Gen. 10:1 (Aucher, p. 
164): oroc diurambrnelin cank ew pah- 
panoutiun ounér hzdragoyn azpahpanin 
zdroutiun. Aucher: faciliter enim obser- 
vare semper accidit ei fortiori custodis vi. 
But here cank means not “always” but 
“barrier.” We should therefore render: 
“For the barrier and guarding of this is 
held by a more powerful guard.”’ 

QG iii. 3 on Gen. 15:9 (Aucher, p. 170): 
vasn zi zhandipoloutiun ew zdipolaban- 
outtun zkarcis andouni zenakann ew gita- 
kann amenayn. Aucher: quoniam con- 
venientiem et coaptatum verbum opinion- 
emque recepit immolatio et omnis scientia. 
This rendering is inaccurate, partly be- 
cause Aucher fails to recognize that 


.cum eo vir- 
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andouni here, and often elsewhere, renders 
amodéxecOa:, “to be interpreted.” We 
should render: ‘‘Since the sacrificial act is 
to be interpreted as conjecture and op- 
portune reasoning and all (kinds of) 
knowledge.” 

QG iii. 7 on Gen. 15:11 (Aucher, p. 
179): baye jarmarel ew patsacel zxrndre- 
celoyn hatoucoumn§ kéSrealk< zé&&maritn 
nmanoutean xorhrdovk<. Aucher: opus est 
tamen coaptare redditionem rationis, 
perpensa veritate sub mysterio simili- 
tudinis. But xndreceloyn here = f4rnors, 
not “ratio,” and zorhrdovk« here = 
Noyiouds, not “mysterium.’”’ We should 
therefore render: “But we must har- 
moniously fit the answer to the question 
by weighing the truth of the comparison 
in our reason.” 

QG iii. 19 on Gen. 16:1 (Aucher, p. 
191): ew ¢ gern ner&rjanakacn gelaparhé. 
Aucher: et per encyclica pulchras choreas 


agitat. But gelaparhé here renders xopnyei. 


We should therefore translate: ‘‘and 
lavishly provides for us through school 
studies.” 

3 iii. 23 on Gen. 16:5 (Aucher, p. 
194): isk teseal et@ yli @ anargicay araji 
nora. Aucher: Nunc autem quia vidit se 
concepisse, spreta sum coram ea. This ren- 
dering is misleading since the Armenian, 
like the LXX, makes “‘seeing’’ (part.) 
refer to Sarah, the subject of the main 
verb, not to Hagar, as does the Hebrew. 

Ibid. (Aucher, p. 195): minéew hatié 
tracn i veray haseal astowacayinn ban. 
Aucher: donee superveniens acutus judex 
rerum, verbum divinum. Here we should 
render hati¢é more literally as “cutter” = 
roue’s, & name given by Philo to the 
Logos, as in Quis rer. div. heres 226. 

QG iii. 34 on Gen. 16:13 (Aucher, p. 
204): zi ziurn zdimac irs i veray yar- 
marecouscé. Aucher: ut personae propriae 
rem (ipsi) adaptaret. This rendering 
leaves 7 veray unexplained. Perhaps we 
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should emend yarmarecouscé to hamarescé 
and render: “in order that she might con- 
sider the reality as more important than 
the appearance.” 

QG iii. 45 on Gen. 17:8 (Aucher, pp. 
216-17): kanzt gawar é nora arp% ew erkin 
ew gajout* erkir. Aucher: patria enim ejus 
est aether et caelum, colonia autem terra. 
While this rendering is correct, since 
gajout© = aroxia, still the word here 
seems to have the meaning of (its prob- 
able base) Hebrew gdlith, namely, “exile.” 

QG iii. 48 on Gen. 17:12 (Aucher, p. 
219): o¢ gitaceal mahkanacowi mardoys 
yanmahoutiun p‘oxeceal linér. Aucher: 
nesciente mortali homine, in immortali- 
tatem transmutaretur. A more accurate 
rendering is: ‘‘Man would not be known 
as mortal but would be changed into im- 
mortality.” 

Ibid.: erkir ar t holmout kolmans. 
Aucher: partium terrae serenae. This ren- 
dering must be a slip. We must render: 
“in windy regions of the earth.” 

Ibid. (Aucher, p. 222): k‘anzi orpés i 
hrassnmanout‘ean amenekin or tesanin 
ansountk isk or zjilsn pndé antesaneli 2. 
Aucher: Quoniam sicut in mira simili- 
tudine omnia quae videntur inanimata 
sunt, quod vero nervos corroborat in- 
visibile quidem est. Unfortunately, Auch- 
er did not see through the obscure Ar 
menian text to the Greek in the two key 
words, hragssnmanout‘ean and the con- 
pound zjilsn pndé; the former renders 
@adua in the sense of “puppet show,” as 
in Quod omnis probus 5, and the latter 
renders vevpooracre?. The original mean- 
ing must have been: “For, as in a puppet 
show, all those things which are seen are 
inanimate, while that which causes them 
to move like puppets is invisible.”’ 

QG iii. 49 on Gen. 17:12 (Aucher, 
p. 224): ¢ zern arajnoy @6t*nekin. Aucher: 
per primum quidem sextum. This is an 
inadvertent error for “septimum.” 
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QG iii. 55 on Gen. 17:17 (Aucher, p. 
930): ew ankanin ast masin sok‘a i zern 
oroy bnaworecaw kangnel. Aucher: Cadunt 
autem aliquatenus isti qui consueverunt 
surgere. The context requires the slight 
emendation of sok«a to sora and the ren- 
dering: “And they fall with respect to that 
part through which they are wont to be 
raised up.” 

QG iii. 56 on Gen. 17:17 (Aucher, p. 
232): ard sa arajin asasci tesowac i térou- 
nean Orénsn antanaceal. Aucher: Haec 
itaque prima dicatur theoria (visio) in 
sacra lege familiaris. The Armenian text 
(like Aucher’s rendering) is unintelligible, 
but a parallel in De mutatione nominum 
190 enables us to correct a corruption of 
the Greek original. Tesowac renders 
fewpia, but this must here have been a 
corruption of apovpa. And antanaceal is 


the participle not of the verb rendering 
oixeoie—a: but of its homonym, which 
renders orepyarifev. The original mear- 
ing therefore was: ““The former, therefore, 
is called a ‘sown aroura.’ ”’ 

QG iii. 57 on Gen. 17:18 (Aucher, p. 
233): karcedk-. Aucher: per conjecturam. 


But karcedk« here means ‘“‘symbolically”’ 


(év dwrovoias). 

QG iii. 58 on Gen. 17:19 (Aucher, 
p. 233): zostovanoutiuns .. . yaytnapés 
anxarn ouraxoul‘ené. Aucher: confessio 
...Pplena manifeste pura laetitia. Here 
ouraxout‘ené makes no sense; it is obvious- 
ly a seribal error for ouracout‘ené = 
a&pvnots, Which is also found in the Greek 
fragment. We should render: “this agree- 
ment is clearly without denial.”’ 
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THE NATURE OF THE ARAB LITERARY EFFORT! 


G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM 


HE last two decades have witnessed 
appreciable progress toward the 
goal of a history of Arabic belles- 
lettres in which, as has long been done 
with the great national literatures of the 
West, the artistic development, set against 
its cultural background, is interpreted in 
its own terms and for its own sake. Be- 
yond increasing all too slowly our fund of 
critical editions and our technical and his- 
torical understanding of the texts, re- 
search has come to ask new questions, 
some of them the conscioUs resumption 
and articulation of intermittent earlier in- 
terests, others more truly unprecedented 
in the records of the field. 
Where, as a first preliminary in the in- 


vestigation of Arabic literary history, the 
collection of the preserved material had 
occupied the attention of the investiga- 
tors, the second preliminary of ascertain- 
ing the changes of the artistic achieve- 


ment from generation to generation, 
country to country, and school to school 
was embarked upon dispelling the notion 
of static uniformity which had, by and 
large, determined the appreciation of this 
literature by the older generations of 
scholars. The necessity of the third pre- 
liminary step of sifting the contributions 
of the several traditions that have gone 
into the making of the Arab literary mind, 
such as early Arabic, Persian, and classi- 
cal, was realized and its execution begun. 
And it can already be discerned that even 
wider comparative studies will prove en- 

! The substance of this paper was presented to the 
Princeton University Bicentennial Conference on 
Near Eastern Culture and Society, March 27, 1947, 
and to the meeting of the Middle West Branch of the 


American Oriental Society in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
April 19, 1947. 


lightening: Historically independent tra. 
ditions such as that of the European 
Renaissance and Baroque ages that are for 
one reason or another, conceivably be 
cause of a common classical nucleus and 
certain similarities in the social structure, 
akin to the literary outlook and purpos 
ing of the Arab Middle Ages should be ex. 
amined for parallels. Such parallels may 
be expected to help us understand appar- 
ent contradictions in the literary values of 
the medieval Arab and to furnish addi- 
tional tools for the adequate interpreta- 
tion and assessment of his achievement. 

The twin tasks of comprehending Ara- 
bie belles-lettres from within, which had 
been all but neglected after the publica- 
tion of a few rhetorical texts almost a cen 
tury ago, and of a reasoned appreciation 
of its mahdsin wa-masdwi, its beauties and 
defects, which had been left to the dis 
tinguished taste of a few scholars inspired 
by a last glow of the Romantic tradition— 
these tasks were, for the first time per- 
haps, accepted as primary obligations o/ 
the historian of Arabic literature. In rapid 
sequence another set of preliminary re 
searches was undertaken. The systematic 
study of the nature, motivation, and é- 
fect of Arabic criticism was begun along 
with that of the theory which inspired it 
and the traditions which influenced the 
rise of the theory itself. A second step was 
taken when the Arab’s basic demands 
or expectations of literature came within 
the purview of scholarly consideration. 
Clarification of the position within Mus 
lim civilization of literature in its sey 
eral aspects is aspired to as a third phas 
of this branch of preparatory research. It 
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searcely needs to be said that each of 
these phenomena is being approached 
with the double aim of arriving at an 
analysis of its structure and at an under- 
standing of its history. Nor is it necessary 
to insist that the major part of the work 
has hardly been touched. 

These studies are required as much for 
their intrinsic significance as for their in- 
dispensability as stages toward an ade- 
quate history of Arabic literature. Before 
they can come to fruition, however, re- 
search has to explore a third level in the 
hierarchy of literary structure, namely, 
the fundamental concepts which the 
bearer of Muslim civilization formed of 
the nature of literary creation and of his 
own literary creativeness. It is these con- 
cepts which, in the last analysis, will be 
seen to inform the theory of literature 
and, be it through this theory or more 
immediately, its practice as well. 

These basic concepts, then, which di- 
rect and confine Arab literary endeavor in 
the Middle Ages, can be most convenient- 
ly described in the form of two hypothe- 
ses, the one concerned with the role of im- 
agination, the other with the relation of 
content ahd form. 

Generally speaking, medieval Muslim 
thought never abandoned Aristotelian 
psychology, which assigns imagination a 
comparatively low place, ranking it with 
the animal faculties. Theological consider- 
ations confirmed this low estimate of 
man’s creative abilities. Aristotle's appre- 
ciation of reason, which the Muslims 
shared not without some uneasiness, 
while stimulating the intellectual effort of 
subsequent ages, was likely to result in 
profound distrust of the irresponsible out- 
pourings of the poet*—ages of reason have 
never been times of superb artistic ac- 


* The incompatibility of reason and poetry was 
Néatly stated by Saint-Evremond (d. 1703); cf. R. 
Bray, La Formation de la doctrine classique en France 
(Lausatine, ete., 1927), p. 121. 


complishment as witness the low of Euro- 
pean poetry after Descartes’s ideas had 
taken effect in the early half of the Era of 
Enlightenment. Conversely, it may be 
added, the more encouraging view taken 
by mysticism of man’s ability to rise 
above himself and to articulate his su- 
preme emotion in his own symbols and 
images may be in part responsible for the 
continuance of mystical poetry as a grow- 
ing form of self-expression when the crea- 
tive impulse in the other branches of Ara- 
bie literature had long been fading. 

With worth-while insights vouchsafed 
by revelation or, within limits, worked 
out by ratiocination on the basis of objec- 
tive data, and with that pessimistic view 
of human creativeness reinforced by re- 
striction of divine inspiration to the 
prophetic office and the denial of author- 
ity to Nature, invention as such as well as 
ever widening self-expression are ruled out 
as the purpose of literature. Beyond its 
role as the archive (diwdn) of the com- 
munity, it is allotted the twin functions of 
instruction’ and delight or, as the Prophet 
is supposed to have put it in two variants 
of the same saying, enchantment (sihr) 
and (the conveying of) wisdom (hikma). 
And it would appear that, in the minds of 
the theorists at least, the pleasurable func- 
tion gradually came to outweigh the in- 
structional. 

In Islam, as in the West, poetry had to 
be defended against moral objections. Sir 
Philip Sidney unwittingly refutes the 
same charges, that poetry is nothing but 
lies and that it is the mother of abuse, 
with which its Arab champions contend 
rather successfully. Distrust of invention 
has its corollary in faith in tradition. Tra- 
dition is crystallized in rules governing 
scope and means of expression. For the 
most part the critic would like to see 


* Emphasized, e.g.. by ‘Umar I; cf. Husri, Zahr al- 
4d4b (Cairo, 1321, on margin of ‘/¢d al-fartd), 1, 27 
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originality, which is prized, confined to 
elaboration and modification of prefigured 
patterns, with the poet’s vocabulary as 
neatly delimited by authority as his mo- 
tives and the prosodical forms at his dis- 
posal. It is significant to find ihtirds, in- 
vention, listed among the Sinnfiguren by 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya (d. 1350), where 
it is assigned but an undistinguished 
thirty-first place (out of eighty-four).‘ 

The minor part conceded to personal 
creativeness or superhuman inspiration in 
the genesis of the literary work of art leads 
to elaborate provisions being made for the 
training of the poet, who is expected to be 
a learned man in control of the whole fund 
of contemporary knowledge. It is not 
enough that he should be familiar with the 
traditional rules and conventions of his 
craft, sind<a, techne, ars, which the public 
is fond of calling a science;' his is to be a 
comprehensive and highly bookish sort of 
erudition, for his work will be judged on 
its factual as well as its formal correct- 
ness. This emphasis on the writer’s learn- 
ing the Arabs share with the Alexandrians, 
the humanists of the Renaissance and 
their heirs, the classicists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It is ex- 
tremely significant that this emphasis 
weakens in Europe and even comes to be 
combatted as pedantic in proportion as 
the role of imagination in literary produc- 
tion is realized, faith in human creative- 
ness grows, and writing is valued for its 
psychological expressiveness. ° 

The kind of beauty which is loved and 
enjoyed is determined by the second hy- 
pothesis, again Aristotelian in the basic 
approach it embodies. This is the view 
that form is an entity by itself which is 
somewhat arbitrarily joined to the con- 


‘ Faw@id (Cairo, 1327/1909), pp. 156-57. 


‘ Cf., e.g., ‘Ali al-Jurjini, al- Wasdfa (Cairo, 1945), 
Pp. 14: inna °3-5i'r Silm min Suldm al-‘Arab. See also this 
writer's Medieval Islam (Chicago, 1946), pp. 38-42 


«Cf. Bray, op. cit., pp. 94-98. 
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tent and that the element of beauty which 
lends more pleasure to one and whose 
absence detracts pleasure from another 
passage consists in ‘something additional 
superimposed upon the canvas of ordinary 
speech like an embroidery.’’’ In other 
words, beauty is an ornament added at 
will to the treatment of a given motive. 
Practically all Arabic literary theory is 
predicated on this conviction. The subject 
matter, the individual ma‘dni, severely 
limited per se, may be presented in differ- 
ent ways; al-Qazwini (d. 1338), for in- 
stance, defines the “ilm al-baldgha as the 
science teaching those several methods 
which are primarily distinguished accord- 
ing as they do or do not employ figures of 
speech, tropes, and the like.* 


7B. Croce, Aesthetic, trans. D. Ainslie (2d ed.; 
London, 1929), p. 427. Cf. the Arabic idea of the 
tahbtr; e.g., 1. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen 
Philologie (Leiden, 1896-99), I, 129-32. 


* The extent to which this theory of the mechanical! 
joining of elements which is to result in ‘‘discourse.”’ 
kalam, is accepted and applied is evidenced, e.g., by 
the genetic analysis of kala4m as proposed by Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abdarrahmin al-Marrékudi al-Akmah (9th 
cent. a.n.) preliminary to his discussion of the ijéz 
al-Qur'an. The passage is quoted by as-Suyffti, al- 
Ttqan ft ‘ulém al-Qur’an (Cairo, 1318), II, 120, from 
al-Marrakusi’s unprinted ‘“‘Commentary" of as- 
Sakk&ki's Miftah al-‘ulam; cf. GAL, I, 295: 

“The stages of the composition of discourse, 
talif al-kaldm, are five. 

“(1) The joining, damm, of simple, mabsifa, letters 
into words (of the) three (classes): noun, verb, and 
particle. 

(2) The joining, ta lif, of these words into mean- 
ingful, muftda, sentences. This is the kind, new‘. 
which people use universally in their conversation and 
in satisfying their wants. It is called prose discourse, 
al-mantér min al-kaldm (oratio soluta; unrhythmical 
prose). 

(3) The joining to some of this (prose) of ‘begin- 
nings,’ mabddt, caesurae, maqé{i‘, ‘preludes,’ maddéhil, 
and transitions, mahérij, (the result of which) is called 
mangam, oratio vincta (rhythmically arranged prose). 

(4) The insertion of rhyme, tasjf‘, in the end 
phrases, awéhir, of the discourse together with all this 
(i.e., the elements mentioned under 3)—(this type of 
speech) is called rhymed prose, al-musajja‘. 

“(5) The (further) addition of metre, wazn, (with 
which the discourse) is called poetry, ‘r. 

“The mangam is used either in conversation when 
it is called hifaba, address, or in writing when it is 
called risdla, epistle. There are no kinds of discourse 
beyond those categories (just listed). Each of them 
has its own stylistic structure, nagm mahsas. The 
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This outlook on the basic relation of 
form and content, this mechanistic idea of 
beauty added from the outside by the ap- 
plication of a certain number of. technical 
devices, leads to the defining of originality 
as the improved rendition of traditional 
motives and of literary progress as the 
sequence of such improved renditions. 
The obvious consequence is a steady rise 


of both subtleness and ornateness of 
presentation. The latecomer discovers 


hidden relations between the elements of 
the motive, he notes unused possibilities 
for pointing it up, and he tends to evoke in 
the hearer or reader that pleasure which 
we derive from the dispelling of obscurity 
and the apprehension of unsuspected con- 
ceptual affinities—a pleasure noted by 
Aristotle and Arab theorists® in their dis- 
cussion of the metaphor, which both to 
him and to the Arabs is “the queen of 
ornaments.’’'® 

Thus the author will aim at surprise, 
ajab, the extraordinary, nddir, and the 
unusual and strange, gharib.'' When some 
authorities go so far as to explain the 
Koran’s uniqueness by its ghardba"™ and 
so put the stamp of the highest approval 
on it, while others voice their disapproba- 
tion of the gharib as unconventional and 
forced, the ambivalence of the term well 
reflects the conflict of some of the implica- 
tions of the two hypotheses that otherwise 
supplement and reinforce each other effec- 
tively. This conflict arises when the first 
imposes adherence to the traditional 
treatment of traditional matter, while the 
other makes the unusual treatment of the 





Koran unites the beauties of all of them in a style, 
nagm, other than theirs.... ™ 

* Aristotle Rhetoric ili. 10; Fawd’id, p. 80 

‘© In Croce’s phrase, op. cit., p. 427 

'! Seventeenth-century writers, like the Arabs, 
consider as ‘‘marvelous"’ anything which evokes ad- 
miration through surprise, including, to quote Chape- 
lain, Préface a4 l' Adonis (1623), ‘la richesse du 
langage’’ (quoted by Bray. op. cit., p. 231). 

2 Fawd id Jp. 247. 
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traditional the only outlet of the poet's 
originality and almost the only justifica- 
tion of his efforts. 

The same development is ercountered 
in European secentismo, so well described 
by Toffanin as a ‘‘perfezionamento 
dell’ Aristotelismo,’"* whose instrument 
(acutezza) and whose result (concetlismo), 
used and evolved in the service of the 
same fundamental hypothesis regarding 
form and content, are devoted to evincing 
that same feeling of wonderment and sur- 
prise (maraviglia) which the Arab author 
of the later periods strives to provoke. 
And once more it is an Aristotelian pre- 
cept, the protophilosopher’s calling for an 
element of the marvelous in tragic and 
even more so in epic production," which 
is stretched to yield the theoretical justifi- 
cation.'® 

Wherever—East or West—this second 
hypothesis was accepted, the same effects 
are noticeable throughout the period of its 
dominion.'* Not only does secentismo ap- 
pear in Christian writers of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, to reappear again and 
again in the Middle Ages, but the very 
conceits at which Arabic and Persian 
writers arrive are not infrequently dupli- 
cated or near-duplicated by European 
authors of the seventeenth century. It is 
instructive to compare, for instance, the 
imagery resorted to by Nizdmfi and G. B. 
Basile (d. 1625), in his Pentamerone, to 
depict sunrise and sunset. And similar 

“ Cf. G. Toffanin, La Fine dell’'umanesimo (Turin 
1921), and A. Belloni, Ji Seicento (Milan, 1929), p 
594. F. Gabrieli, La Poesia araba e¢ la letteratura cocci 
dentale (Rome, 1943), p. 6, says of Abbasid poetry 


“RB il secentismo avanti lettera, che lentamente am- 
morba e disfi quest'arte preziosa.”’ 

1¢ Poetics xxiv. 15 (1460a) 

15 Paolo Beni, Commentarii in Aristotelis Poeticam 
(Padova, 1613), p. 4, excellently expounds the theory 
of ornate poetry as it would be applicable alike to 
secentistic, late Arabic, or any other concettistic liter- 
ature. The passage is quoted by Toffanin, op 
pp. 235-36. 

Under certain conditions 
pp. 121-22. 


eu., 


that is; see below, 
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parallels of Eastern and Western concetti, 
especially in description,'’ could easily be 
listed at considerable length. 

To distil from the Arabic literary 
achievement the guiding aesthetic as- 
sumptions is not to deny the efficacy of 
other elements acting as contributory 
causes and confirming or weakening cer- 
tain implications of the principal trends. 

The two hypotheses were well-inte- 
grated parts of that general medieval out- 
look on the world as a static entity whose 
individual elements obtained their rank 
and value from their immutable position 
within the whole which made everything 
at the same time a constituent and a result 
of the all-pervading harmony of the uni- 
verse. There is a cosmic significance in 
each thing’s being thus and no other; wil- 
ful change upsets and is likely to debase 
the over-all pattern of unity. This feeling 
constitutes literary forms or kinds as en- 
tities with a life of their own beyond their 
representation in the individual work and 
invests their preservation with a certain 
ethical value.'® All other motivations of 
traditionalism, philosophical and psycho- 
logical, not only strengthen the regard for 
established form but find in it an embodi- 
ment of stability and correctness, as con- 
venient as it is apt. 

The failure of Platonism to enter the 
main stream of Muslim thought is largely 
responsible for the undisturbed longevity 
of the two hypotheses. For the last fifteen 
centuries every revival of the belief in 
human creativeness, every upsurge of 
lyrical self-expression or of “romanti- 
cism,”’ has almost invariably been wedded 


' The penetrating analysis of the ingegnoso and 
the descritticvo in secentistic literature which Croce, 
Storia della eta barecca in Italia (Bari, 1929), pp 
256-58, offers applies almost word by word to Arabic 
and Persian literature as well 


‘8 This attitude is perhaps best understood in the 
light of, and possibly genetically connected with the 
classical concept of the nomos, the Law, as a system 
of provinces. Cf. F. M. Cornford, From Religion to 
Philosophy (London, 1912), pp. 30-31 


to a resurgence of Platonism in some form 
or other. Arabic and Persian mysticism, 
permeated to a considerable extent by 
Neo-Platonic ideas and attitudes, pre- 
served through its belief in man’s divine 
potentialities the artistic productivity of 
its adepts, providing them at the same 
time with an overwhelming experience as 
incentive and theme of self-expression. 
The classical critics of the decadent 
ages as well as the critics opposed to the 
brilliant inanities of secentismo were frus- 
trated in their fight against the playful 
cleverness of the concettisti because they, 
too, adhered to the theory that had in- 
duced the taste they would not share. The 
Arab critic found himself in the same posi- 
tion. His frequent protests against the ex- 
cesses of ornamentation, against the aber- 
rations of taste displayed so blatantly 
even by the best of poets, and against 
empty verbosity in general'* were doomed 
to ineffectiveness as long as he accepted 
the idea of beauty as an addition from 
outside, of excellence in style as a plus or 
minus of varnish applicable to each and 
every motive, and of lexicological and 
structural conformity as the primary cri- 
terium of the acceptability of a literary 
product. The helplessness of the theorist 
in dealing with the original and again the 
distortion of the notion of originality are 
well illustrated by the discussion of 
muhdlafa, deviation from traditional mo- 
tive treatment, as a Wortfigur.*® It is well 


18 Cf. the characteristic remark, a/-Wasd/a, p. 79. 
where Mutanabbi is criticized for af-ta‘addi fi l- 
istidra. Al-Hafaji, Sirr al-fasdha (Cairo, 1932), p 180 
Ibn Haldan. Prolegomena, ed. Quatremé@re (Paris 
1858), III. 356 (trans. De Slane (Paris, 1862-68}, III 
399), and others compare the ‘ornaments’ to moles 
which in small quantities heighten, in large detract 
from, the beauty of a woman's face. F. Minozzi, 
Sfogamenti d’'Ingeqno (1641), quoted by C. Trabalza 
La Critica letteraria, secoli X V-XN VII (Milan, 1915 
p. 316, uses the same comparison in his argument 
against the exaggerated use of the bisticcio. 


2° Fawd@ id, p. 233. The fine sense of individual dif- 
ferences between the poets’ work bi-hasab ihtildf al- 
taba°s*, according to their differences of character, a5 
displayed especially in the ninth and tenth centuries 
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Tue NATURE OF THE ARAB LITERARY EFFrorT 12) 


to note that the Arabs never analyzed 
the concept of the beautiful in literature 
—in other words, that they never at- 
tempted to develop an aesthetic. The so- 
ciological fact that criticism, besides being 
largely inspired by grammatical consider- 
ations, actually was for the most part in 
the hands of grammarians confirmed the 
paramount position of the concept of cor- 
rectness in the judging of literature, a con- 
cept which is in perfect harmony with the 
two fundamental hypotheses and the 
world view within which they retained 
their authority. 

The flowering of Arabic poetry in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, which molded 
its style and scope for centuries to come, 
coincides with the great changes in the 
industrial and financial structure of the 
Empire which followed in the wake of, and 
in part were accompanied by the change 
from, the patrimonial state of the Umay- 
yads to the “rational’’ state of the 
Abbasids (a change, incidentally, which 
seems to have begun a short time before 
the accession of the new dynasty). The 
new state which was to be administered 
by trained and more or less permanent 
officials needed literary men to staff the 
chaneelleries. The kaétib who found him- 
self employed in articulating governmen- 
tal policies imbued the conduct of state 
business with a distinct literary flavor. 
An ornate style of increasing elaboration 
came to be expected and appreciated in 
important documents. The kdtib was an 
essential part of the machinery of the 
‘rational’ state and indispensable to the 
government as its eloquent voice. 


cf, e.g., al-Wasdta, p. 17), did not result in literary 
individualism. The sentiment voiced by ‘Ali al- 
Jurjani and other critics of his hue reminds one of 
Agostino Mascardi’s (1590-1640) fight for the ac- 
ceptance of the concept of individual style in the 
Fourth Tractate of his Dell'arte istorica (Venice, 
1674), pp. 322-95. The passage has been referred to 
frequently; e.g., by Croce in La Critica, XXV (1927), 
9-10, and Storia della eta barocca in Italia, pp. 172-74 


The kdtib, who was frequently of what 
might be called bourgeois extraction, had 
a considerable share in current poetical 
production. His participation was doubt- 
less an influential factor in the rhetoriza- 
tion of Arabic. belles-lettres. In fostering a 
prosy and oratorical kind of poetry, the 
katib’s contribution closely parallels that 
of the European humanist, who, too, 
owed much of his cultural influence and 
his rise as member of a class to his indis- 
pensability to the emerging rational state 
in setting up and managing its chancel- 
leries. There is this difference, though, be- 
tween the kuttéb and the humanists—indi- 
vidual kutiéab were sometimes guilty of 
heterodoxy, but as a class they did not 
back a concerted effort to change the 
philosophical outlook of their times, 
whereas the humanists labored to replace 
church authority by the authority of 
classical antiquity. The poverty of the 
classical Arabic, that is, the pre-Islamic 
heritage when contrasted with that left 
the humanists by the Greco-Roman age, 
counts for much in explaining the very 
moderate inspiration to be derived from 
that complete return to it which the critics 
appear to have favored. The disturbing 
and stimulating effects of the influx of the 
Hellenic tradition on the Muslim wor!d of 
the ninth and tenth and the Italian of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are 
clearly comparable phenomena. But in 
Europe humanism, buttressed by the 
awakening of science and the renewal of 
the autonomy of the individual conscience 
through the Reformation, remained; the 
Renaissance never passed completely; 
whereas in Islam, Renaissance—not as re- 
newal of an ancient and supposedly an- 
cestral tradition but as upsurge of hu- 
manism, the Greek tradition, the scien- 
tific impulse, the historical sentiment, the 
cultivation of reason over against author- 
ity—was short-lived and followed by a 
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period of ‘‘medievalism”’ that exhibited all 
the traits we are accustomed to associate 
with the term, among them, of course, 
traditionalism in literature. 

The very refinement of the sensibilities 
which is as characteristic of the early 
Abbasid period as of the Baroque Age in 
Europe, contributed, here as there, to con- 
centration on a purely verbal achievement 
in literature. Variation of identical themes, 
indulgence in word-bound rather than 
visionary imagery, clinging to rules and 
patterns, surrender to wit—this is the fate 
growing out of its fundamental structure 
that overtook Arab belles-lettres as soon 
as the creative impulse of that spectacular 
period toward the close of the millennium 
subsided. Once reason was subjected, for- 
eign traditions brought under control, and 
the historical sense with its compelling 
interest in man allowed to wane, there 
remained but mysticism to threaten the 


stability of the intellectual scene and to 
delay the premature withering of Arabic 
literature. 

In the West, science and philosophy, 
by transforming the static world into one 
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of dynamic motion, forced man to re- 
examine his position in the universe and 
to re-examine himself, too. Astronomical 
anthropocentrism gave way to psychologi- 
cal; consciousness replaced being as the 
focal problem of philosophy. In this proc- 
ess of reinterpretation new experiences, 
new insights into himself, were vouchsafed 
man. Redefining the universe, he realized 
his creativeness; groping for a new orien- 
tation, he realized a new need for self- 
expression and new contents to be ex- 
pressed in new forms. It is fundamentally 
this psychological experience which in the 
later part of the eighteenth century re- 
established great lyrical poetry in the 
West; it is its absence in medieval Islam 
which, in the last analysis, prevented the 
Arabs from recovering their literary crea- 
tiveness.”! 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
Untversity oF CHIcaGco 


2! With the obvious modifications, this diagnosis 
would seem to apply to the withering of pagan Latin 
poetry in the early centuries ,.p. as well. Cf. C. N. 
Cochrane's observations on Seneca’s Moral Essays 
and Letters, in his Christianity and Classical Culture 
(London, etc., 1944), p. 149 
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The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man: An 
Essay on Speculative Thought in the Ancient 
Near East. By H. and H. A. FrRAnKFort, 
Joun A. Wiison, THORKILD JACOBSEN, and 
WiiuiaM A. Irwin. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. vii+401. $4.00. 
This is a book brilliantly conceived and no 

less brilliantly executed. Mrs. Frankfort was 
the first to suggest the topic, and it is she and 
her husband who write the Introduction and 
thus set the pace for the essays that follow. It 
is they also who summarize the results in the 
final chapter and contrast Near Eastern 
thought with that of the Greeks. In the body 
of the book we have essays on the thinking of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the Hebrews by 
three of the Oriental Institute’s specialists in 
these several fields: Wilson, Jacobsen, and 
Irwin, respectively. The book is not easy 
reading, but it is stimulating and suggestive. 
A particularly commendable feature is the ex- 
tensive quotation from the literature of the 
ancient Near East. Most of this is from trans- 
lations by the authors themselves, and that 
again is most commendable because of their 
greater accuracy. 

The “key” to the book is found in the open- 
ing chapter. It is here that the two Frankforts 
set forth the authors’ interpretation of primitive 
thinking: it was mythopoeic. To primitive 
man nothing was inanimate; everything was 
alive; the phenomenal world was a “Thou,” 
not an “It,” as it is to us. Hence the whole 
world of sense perception consisted of living 
creatures, gods and spirits quite after the 
order of man himself, and primitive man’s ex- 
planation of things took the form of myth. In 
the chapters that follow, the truth of this 
proposition—which has, indeed, been the pre- 
vailing view among anthropologists for some 
time—is demonstrated over and over again. 

Man inherently is much the same the 
whole world over; it is environment that makes 
him different—environment, of course, in the 


broadest sense of that term and not merely 
physical environment. Hence it is that Wilson 
has much to say about the environment of the 
Egyptians and what it did for them. Jacobsen, 
too, gives it a place in his discussion, but 
Irwin rather ignores it. In Egypt and Palestine 
the forces helping to mold human thought were 
both centripetal and centrifugal, with the 
former tending to dominate in Egypt and the 
latter in Palestine; in Mesopotamia the forces 
were definitely centrifugal. 


Assuredly one of the most striking develop- 
ments in the intellectual adventure of the an- 
cient Egyptians was their belief in a happy 
hereafter for the common man provided he 
passed the judgment of Osiris, and the ques- 
tion must always arise: Why were the Egyp- 
tians the one people of antiquity to arrive at 
that belief? Wilson does not answer this ques- 
tion; as a matter of fact, he ignores it entirely. 
Neither does he account completely for the 
unique place that the Egyptian king occupied 
in the state. He says on page 71 that “the 
starting-point of our consideration is the fact 
that the king of Egypt was a god,” but why 
was he a god and why was it that the Mesopo- 
tamians, for example, had such a different 
conception of their king? However, Egypt is so 
full of enigmas that it is scarcely reasonable to 
expect one scholar in the course of a few pages 
to answer all the questions. The late Professor 
Breasted so much overrated the contribution 
of Egypt to the world that his pupil and suc- 
cessor tends to go to the other extreme. Egypt 
assuredly did not pull her weight in the world. 
She lost her early vitality through the growing 
domination of the priests and the stultifying 
effect of magic (note the striking illustration 
on pp. 93-94), but she was scarcely the dead 
weight that is suggested on page 119. On the 
other hand, the general interpretation of 
Egypt is accurate. Breasted may have given us 
a livelier interpretation, but Wilson's is the 
more substantial. 
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In Jacobsen’s chapters we have for the first 
time an extensive use of Sumerian literary 
texts as source material. No texts are more dif- 
ficult to translate, but there is no scholar more 
competent in the field than Jacobsen. It is a 
pleasure to see how very accurate he is.' Take 
such a small matter as the divine names, Enki 
and Enlil, which look so much alike grammati- 
cally. In the former, ki is of course genitive to 
en, “Lord of the Earth,” but the reviewer had 
long since noted in the case of Enlil that li is 
not genitive to en, despite the prevalent inter- 
pretation. Jacobsen solves the problem in see- 
ing that /i/ is appositional to en, “Lord Storm,” 
and not “Lord of the Storm.’’ I am not sure, 
however, that I can follow him in his argument 
from the assembly of the gods to a primitive 
democracy in Mesopotamia. Practically all 
ancient peoples had an organization of the 
gods similar to that of the Sumerians; the 
Egyptians assuredly had, and yet no one would 
posit any kind of democracy for them, even in 
the earliest period. The assembly of the gods 
would seem to reflect a bureaucracy rather 
than a democracy. Like the late Professor 
Olmstead, Jacobsen uses “Shumer” in place 
of the generally accepted “Sumer”; by the 
same token he should also use “Shemite”’ in 
place of “‘Semite.” It is a bit confusing to the 
lay reader to have this inconsistency among 
scholars. 

When we come to the Hebrew people, we 
enter quite a different realm from Egypt and 
Mesopotamia—one much later in history and 
one that had almost completely transcended 
mythopoeic thought. Hence the treatment 
here cannot conform so closely to the lines laid 
down in chapter i. To my mind the chapters 
by Irwin are the best that he has written. 
Clearly and succinctly, he has presented the 
Hebrew views on God and man and their place 
in the world, and he has supported his state- 
ments in every instance by quotations from 
the Hebrews themselves. I am sorry, however, 
that he did not follow the example of his col- 
leagues and give his own translations here, be- 

' The translation on p. 193 of the singular parti- 
ciple in CH 16 by “who determine’ is manifestly a 
slip; the participle cannot be singular by attraction 
because ‘‘determiner of destinies’ is a title belonging 


to Enlil alone, as shown by R XXVI 54, and not to 
Anum as well 


cause those of the American Standard Version 
are not always very good. It is to be noted that 
Irwin’s interpretation of wisdom in Proverbs, 
chapter 8, on page 289 does not accord with 
that of the Frankforts on page 369. Just how 
the latter can say that Hebrew thought did not 
entirely overcome mythopoeic thought but 
created, in fact, a new myth—the myth of the 
Will of God—is not clear to the present writer. 
Nor is it quite correct for them to say (p. 371) 
that Hebrew thought recognized only the stern 
Father. The words cited in support of this, 
Deut. 32:10), are surely as warm as anything 
in Egypt or Mesopotamia. Note the whole 
content (vss. 10-12) in a better translation 
(The Bible: An American Translation) : 

He found them in a desert land, 

In the howling waste of a wilderness; 

He encircled them, he cared for them; 

He guarded them like the pupil of his eye. 

Like an eagle stirring up its nestlings, 

Dashing against its brood, 

Spreading its wings to catch them, 

And carrying them on its pinions, 

The Lorp alone was their leader, 

And no foreign god was with him. 


With these words, as warm in feeling as they 
are beautiful in imagery, we conclude our re- 
view of a most delightful book. It is one that 
needs to be read over and over again to be ap- 
preciated. From it we get a new insight into 
the past and a new hope for the future. Our 
heartiest congratulations to its scholarly 


authors! 
THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
University of Toronto 


An Introduction to Linguistic Science. By E. H. 
SrurTEVANT. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 173. $3.00. 

Easily, and rightly, this small book at once 
takes its place as a preface to the Language 
volumes of Jespersen, Bloomfield, and Sapir. 
Clearly and delightfully written, often provoc- 
ative and always stimulating, it is intended 
for readers with no previous knowledge of lin- 
guistics. But the author is well justified in say- 
ing that scientific problems have not been 
avoided and that the content of linguistic sci- 
ence has not been watered down. If this review 
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proceeds immediately to raise a few queries in 
regard to interpretations and facts, it is only 
because the book is more interesting than 
many & modern novel, more intriguing than 
most modern mysteries, and more intelligently 
composed than many a pedantic tome. 
Within chapter v, “The Origin of Lan- 
guage,” it is difficult not to object to the sub- 
jective argument that results in the statement, 
“Voluntary communication can scarcely have 
been called upon except to deceive; language 
must have been invented for the purpose of 
lying”’ (p. 48); to the preceding conclusion that 
we must take animal cries “as our starting 
point and assume that language developed out 
of something similar to them’’; and to the im- 
aginary communications (not to be taken 
“seriously”’ [p. 41]), all imitative of animal 
cries or expressing emotions, which led to the 
“combination of simple elements into a com- 
plex communication”’ (p. 49). Sturtevant him- 
self cannot rule out emotional stress—e.g., 
fear—and pain, which scarcely result in lying, 
and these two powerful factors were surely as 
effective inducements to utterances—and ulti- 
mately to speech—as insincerity. There is, 
then, a marked contrast between this chapter 
and that in Otto Jespersen’s Language (Lon- 
don, 1922) entitled “The Origin of Speech,” 
which concludes: ‘Language, then, began with 
half-musical unanalyzed expressions for indi- 
vidual beings and solitary events. Languages 
composed of, and evolved from, such words 
and quasi-sentences are clumsy and insuf- 
ficient instruments of thought, being intricate, 
capricious, and difficult. But from the begin- 
ning the tendency has been one of progress, 
slow and fitful progress, but still progress to- 
wards greater and greater clearness, regularity, 
ease and pliancy.’’ Here, too, one may refer to 
Jespersen’s apt footnote to his quotation from 
another author regarding root-formations in 
Indo-European. The quotation (p. 368) reads: 
“I range myself with those who believe that 
IE. roots were monosyllabic .. . these roots 
began, for the most part, with a vowel. The 
vowels certainly were the first utterances.”’ 


Jespersen’s footnote runs: ‘Why so? Did sheep 
and cows also begin with vowels only, adding 6 
and m afterwards to make up their bah and 
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moo?” Perhaps, after all, the best statement 
in Sturtevant’s chapter v is that which be- 
gins it: “After much futile discussion linguists 
have reached the conclusion that the data with 
which they are concerned yield little or no evi- 
dence about the origin of human speech.” 
Chapter vi, “Descriptive Linguistics,” re- 
news the shame felt by scholars of the Semitic 
languages that, despite the yeoman service of 
Brockelmann, Bauer and Leander, and others, 
the descriptive and comparative studies of the 
Semitic languages have lagged so far behind 
the relatively well-advanced Indo-European 
fields. To date, no one has accepted fully the 
challenge of Louis H. Gray, primarily an Indo- 
Europeanist, who endeavored to write such a 
study for Semitists chiefly because he was dis- 
tressed at this lag. In spite of numerous gram- 
mars of Akkadian, for example, one can but 
echo Sturtevant’s contention (applied to most 
languages) that “traditional grammars... 
fall short of being consistently descriptive” 
and eagerly await the grammar of Old Baby- 
lonian now in preparation by A. Goetze. 


The reviewer was prepared to challenge the 
assertion on page 26 that “the West Semitic 
syllabary was adapted from Egyptian writing” 
until he looked again at page 21, where 
Sturtevant is discussing not the external form 
of the signs employed to render syllables but 
the “systematic structure.”’ There is a vast 
difference between these ideas, but even so one 
may question the validity of the statement 
that “the ultimate derivation fof West Semitic 
writing from Egyptian] is certain,’ and add a 
few remarks regarding the form of the signs. 
Much has been written, in recent years, on the 
dispersion of mental and technical achieve- 
ments from a central area, as typified—in a 
good sense—by the studies of Clark Wissler. 
One feels, however, that it is about time to 
question whether the pendulum has not swung 
a little too far in this regard. Obviously there 
are and have always been centers of dispersion, 
but there is surely too little evidence to hold 
this view about all human accomplishments 
and, in particular, to repeat it in connection 
with the derivation of the West Semitic syl- 
labary. The signs employed to write Ugaritic, 
for example, have but one or two points of con- 
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tact with either the Sinaitic or the “Phoeni- 
cian” syllabaries; it is by no means incon- 
ceivable that they were fashioned by some 
bright young man (or group of men) who knew 
that peoples elsewhere were writing—alpha- 
betically and/or  syllabically—and who 
dreamed up his symbols to suit himself. The 
same postulate serves for the production of the 
script used to write the Old Persian inserip- 
tions. Thus the direct-line-of-descent argu- 
ment (from Egyptian through Sinaitic to West 
Semitic) proposed by Olmstead, Sprengling 
and others in this country and abroad needs 
much stronger proof than has so far been ad- 
vanced. 

All too quickly, an editor finds to his sorrow 
the inaccuracy of this statement: “It would be 
easy to print Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek in 
Roman letters, and such a practice would 
greatly reduce the cost of bookmaking”’ (p. 31). 
This may be the case for Greek; it is sad but 
true that if one is to reproduce fully pointed 
Massoretic or vocalized Arabic text in trans- 
literation so that the original may be recon- 
structed exactly, the cost is at least as great as 
the printing of the original text. For Arabic, 
the solution may be copying by hand larger or 
smaller quantities of text, inserting this mate- 
rial into the galley proofs at the proper places, 
and then photographing and offsetting the 
entire article (cf. the article of Mehmet Aga- 
Oglu in this Journal, V [1946], 241 ff.). 

In one of the concluding sections of the last 
chapter, ““The Comparative Method,” Sturte- 
vant returns briefly to his view (amplified from 
a suggestion of Forrer and now considered “‘es- 
tablished’’) that Hittite broke away from the 
parent-language before any of the other known 
Indo-European languages and thus had a 
longer period of prehistoric development than 
Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. The parent-language 
(still called ‘‘Proto-Indo-Hittite’’) then devel- 
oped a family tree including ‘“Proto-Anatoli- 
an” (from which evolved Hittite, Luwian, 
Palaic, Hieroglyphic Hittite, Lycian, and 
Lydian) and “Proto-Indo-European.” Evi- 
dently the author is still somewhat unhappy 
about the exact position of Armenian in this 
tree; although he classifies it as a “Proto- 
Indo-European” language (p. 157), he retains 


a footnote to the article in Language, Volume 
XVIII (1942) (ef. also Sturtevant, The Indo- 
European Laryngeals, pp. 29-30), in which 
W. M. Austin suggested that Armenian may 
well belong to the Anatolian branch. Austin’s 
proposal merits further study. 

A comparatively innocuous statement on 
page 164, “Communities speaking closely re- 
lated dialects and living in immediate contact 
are sure to show the effects of borrowing in 
proportion to the intensity of the intercom- 
munication,” is of special interest to the re- 
viewer. Had Herzfeld borne in mind this prin- 
ciple, it is difficult to see how he could have 
argued so emphatically (in Zoroaster and His 
World [Princeton University Press, 1947]) that 
Zoroaster was a contemporary of the Achaem- 
enid Darius and that so much of the Gathas 
and Avestan literature reflects the Achaemenid 
empire and was written at the same time the 
Old Persian inscriptions were being composed. 

Although it is obviously a mere typographi- 
eal error, the spelling “aboundant”’ (p. 49) is 
refreshingly quaint, for it comes immediately 
after a well-written section on “lapses’’ or 
“slips of the tongue.’’ Every reader will be able 
to add his own examples of such lapses, and the 
reviewer's uncle remembers with deep mortifi- 
cation the shock of his congregation and of the 
visiting preachers when, in his ordination ser- 
mon, he interchanged the a and i vowels of the 
second and fourth words in the sentence, ‘“‘He 
scanned the dim horizon.’’ Sturtevant adds 
even better illustrations both in this section 
and elsewhere; the charm of his book, then, 
rests on both what is said and the way it is said, 
and on the examples which are brought for- 
ward to prove the statements of fact. 

Georce G. CAMERON 

Oriental Institute 

University of Chicago 


Papyri from Tebtunis, Part Il: Michigan 
Papyri, Vol. V. By Euinorn Mutiett 
Hvusse_mMan, Artuur E. Boak, and Wu- 
LIAM F. Epgerton. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1944. Pp. xx+446+6 pls. 
$5.00. 
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Book Reviews 


In 1933 Professor Boak, with the assistance 
of H. C. Youtie (who has helped in the present 
volume also), published the first instalment of 
the Michigan papyri from the grapheion of 
Tebtunis; it contained eight texts (P. Mich. 
121-28) that illustrate the operation of the 
record-office of that Fayum village. The pres- 
ent volume contains most of the remaining 
texts from this grapheion, P. Mich. 226-356. 
They are of miscellaneous content: petitions 
for redress, contracts of sale, loans, guild 
ordinances, etc. 

As in other volumes of this series, the edi- 
tors have done an excellent job. Not only have 
they carefully edited the texts (Professor 
Edgerton being responsible for the demotic 
papyri) and translated them but they have 
also supplied useful introductions, philological 
notes, and detailed indexes. This brief review 
can mention only a few of the general con- 
clusions and the most interesting texts. 

Professor Boak, in his Introduction to 
Volume I, showed that the grapheion of 
Tebtunis was not only a depository of legal 
documents but also a “‘writing-bureau,”’ where 
all sorts of public and private documents could 
be prepared. The eight texts published in 
Part I included the anagraphé or register of 
documents prepared, which was drawn up 
every four months, and the etromenon or col- 
lection of abstracts; these throw a good deal 
of light on economic and legal matters, as well 
as on notarial procedure, in the reign of 
Claudius. The knowledge gained from these 
first published texts is greatly increased by the 
later ones. 

Most of the dated papyri in Part II are 
from the third and fourth decades of the first 
century of our era. The others are also from 
the first century. Some of the texts give 
further information about Kronion, who was 
nomographos as well as director of the graph- 
eion in the reign of Claudius. Boak remarks 
that “the length of Kronion’s term of office, 
so far as it can be established, shows clearly 
that he was not a liturgical official, but the 
voluntary holder of the post of nomographos, 
which brought with it the right and duty to 
operate the grapheion as a government conces- 
sion” (p. 2). He infers that the same arrange- 
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ment prevailed throughout Egyptian villages 
in the first century. 

Dr. Husselman argues convincingly (p. 9) 
that in the Roman period, as contrasted with 
the Ptolemaic, the public chrematismos began 
to supplant the private document—that is, the 
contract deposited in the grapheion was re- 
garded as more essential than the ekdosimon or 
copy retained by each of the contracting per- 
sons. This explains why the body of the con- 
tract is invariably written more completely 
than the subscription. 

The following texts seem to be of particular 
interest. 

No. 226 “illustrates the way in which the 
priesthood managed some of the temple prop- 
erties by leasing them to private persons who 
undertook their management”’ (in this case the 
priests of Kronos do so). 

No. 232 raises various problems about the 
transfer of title on mortgaged catoecic land. 

No. 233 gives the oath taken by priestly 
sluice guards to perform their duties loyally. 
They were illiterate in Greek. 

No. 243 is a guild ordinance of Tiberius’ 
reign. It is of the same general type, with 
differences in detail, as those discussed by 
Boak in TAPA, Volume LXVIII (1937). 

No. 244, dated in a.p. 43, is also a guild 
ordinance of apolysimoi (meaning those ex- 
empt from liturgy, etc.?), who met to feast and 
toast the emperor. 

No. 245, of a.p. 47, throws some light on the 
obscure salt concession. 

No. 312, of a.p. 34, has several points of 
interest. It concerns the debated matter of the 
bath tax; in this case we have a bath privately 
owned by two Romans of equestrian rank. One 
of them, T. Claudius Barbillus, is very prob- 
ably the person of that name who was one of 
the Alexandrian envoys sent to Claudius at the 
time of the troubles between Jews and Alex- 
andrians. 

No. 342 is a demotic receipt issued by the 
priests of Soknebtunis in a.p. 41/42 for pay- 
ment on a house. “Presumably,” says Edger- 
ton, “the payment in question was the 
didrachmia tou Souchou.”’ 

Scholars with special interests will, of 
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course, find other material of value to them in 
this diversified collection. 


Rapa Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Lands of the Cross and Crescent. By Crrus H. 
Gorpon. Ventnor, N.J.: Ventnor Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1948. Pp. 267. $3.75. 

An orientalist who had war service in the 
Near East gives his personal impressions of 
lands running from Iran to the United States, 
from Morocco to Sweden. For the American 
layman an introduction to some world prob- 


lems and attitudes. 
Joun A. W1ILson 
Oriental Institute 


University of Chicago 


Le Papyrus médical Chester Beatty. By Frans 
JONCKHEERE. (“La Médecine égyptienne,”’ 
No. 2.) Bruxelles: Fondation Egyptolo- 
gique Reine Elisabeth, 1947. Pp. 79. 

This brochure is for specialists in medical 
history. In 1935 A. H. Gardiner published a 
transcription of Papyrus Chester Beatty VI, a 
hieratic document of the Nineteenth Egyptian 
Dynasty, the recto of which contains medical 
prescriptions (Hieratic Papyri in the British 
Museum. Third Series. Chester Beatty Gift, 


Vol. Il: Plates [London, 1935}). Dr. Jonck- 
heere, with the philological assistance of Pro- 
fessor van de Walle of the University of Liége, 
here presents the first translation and com- 
mentary on this document. It contains forty- 
one prescriptions for the treatment of the 
anus and rectum. Similar material is known in 
the other medical papyri; this is a fragment of 
a “systematic treatise” for an ancient spe- 
cialist. 

Joun A. WILsoN 

Oriental Institute 


University of Chicago 


The Pyramids of Egypt. By 1. E. 8. Epwarps. 
London: Penguin Books, 1947. Pp. 256+15 
pls. +34 figs. 1s. 

It is a pleasure to salute the enterprise of 
Penguin Books in laying solid fare before the 
reader at nominal cost and of Mr. Edwards of 
the British Museum in providing the scholar’s 
statement for a wide public. The book contains 
a description of the pyramids, a chapter on the 
meaning and purpose of these monuments, a 
bibliography, maps, plates, and a series of sim- 
plified plans and reconstructions of the monu- 


ments. 
Joun A. WILSON 
Oriental Institute 


University of Chicago 
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